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NORTHAM CLOISTERS. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



TUTOR AND PUPIL. 



A SHOUT awoke the echoes in Leafy Bay on 
the following day towards sunset. A sail 
-was coming slanting in against the wind, rosy 
with the western light, which illuminated the 
top of the cliff, making it glow bright red. 
Milton had just returned from an expedition 
with the boys, who had thrown themselves 
in County's absence into the part of hosts 
and guides. Berry came to the door in her 
sun-bonnet, and Berritop ran out from the 
little kitchen garden, hidden by a tall fuchsia 
hedge, where he was digging potatoes. He 
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threw down his spade, and ran down into the 
bay, while the boys began calling : — 

'County's come back! That's him let- 
ting down the sail. It's a Gleddonmouth 
boat Come to the beach, Mr. Milton ! he 11 
have left his horse at "The Gleddondale." 
I knew he'd get a boat at Gleddonmouth.' 

* County never walks if he can boat,' said 
Dickie, a wTiite-headed boy of eight. 

* But he can walk six miles in an hour,* 
said George, the eldest. 

* He can row from Gleddonmouth, three 
miles, in fifty minutes. Do you know, Mr. 
Milton,' Dick continued mysteriously, ' I 
think County's made of iron. I felt him 
over here,' touching his calf, ' and it felt just 
like iron.' 

' Stoopid,' said George, who was twelve ; 
* it was only muscle.' 

' Mr. Milton, have you got muscle ?' said 
Dickie, running along, giving the grave tutor 
a scrutinising look. 

This conversation was being held as little 
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Dickie seized Milton's hand, and dragged 
him down with his brother to the beach 
to meet Countismain returning now from 
Bishopscombe. 

* Ah, Milton ! what a shame to have left 
you to these scapegraces all day.' 

The boat was coming straight in, sculled 
by the Gleddonmouth man. Countismain 
stood up, calling out to the party on the 
boulder beach. Then Berritop ran down the 
cliff path from above, and took the rope 
thrown to him :— 

* Anything to drink here ? ' said the 
sailor, who was well at home in the bay* 

* Watter/ said Berritop, and was rewarded 
for the bad joke by a fall on the flat of his 
back while he landed the boat. And all the 
boys laughed. Then began a race across 
the boulders and up past the limekiln, under 
the cliff to the orchard, up the steep path to 
the house. The sun was making the tall 
cliff red, and gilding all the oak woods. The 
echoes . rang with the laughter. The boat 
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had been left to the two men, who remained 
together in talk, and Milton with Countis- 
main raced with long strides against Georgie 
and Dick's well-accustomed feet over the 
boulders and up the cliff. At the top stood 
Berry in a sun-bonnet, come out from the 
washtub at the sound of all this rout. And 
County, who had taken Milton's arm, now 
came forward to Berry with both hands upon 
her shoulders. * Now Berry,' he said, * you're 
to look out for visitors. Visitors at Leafy ! 
We don't see many of them, do we ? But 
you see Mr. Milton has brought us luck, 
Berry, And it's a very important visit. 
Mr. Granfer is coming to the Hall to see after 
the new holdings. And he's going to bring 
his lady, and I know you like ladies. Berry,' 
he said, pushing her back to look into her 
honest eyes. 

' Oh, don't yu fule me there, Mr. County ; 
it's only Mrs. Granfer's coming,' said Berry, 
twisting about her shoulders in his grasp. 

*What do you mean, Berry — only Mrs. 
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Granfer ? Mrs. Granfer is a very honourable 
lady, Berry. And she's going to bring us 
her cousin, a younger lady, Berry. And 
you'll be pleased to riiake everything ready 
at the Hall by next Wednesday. I must 
talk to Berritop about the stables.' 

Berry began to rub her shoulders as the 
big grasp left them, but she looked all busi- 
ness through the rest of the evening. A bit 
of the evening sunshine found its way under 
her lilac sun-bonnet. ' Am I to get up Kitty 
Windleshore then to clean a bit ? ' she said, 
looking after him. 

* Engage all the Kittys you like. Berry,' 
said County, * though a dozen ain't worth 
your one pair of hands.' 

And then the young man again took 
Milton's arm, and paced up and down, 
pushing off the youngsters as a bear might 
his cubs, rolling down the bit of green lawn, 
from whence they made attacks to climb up 
his tall legs. He began laughing as he told 
Milton of the difficulties he had of bringing 
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Mr. Granfer to th« point of the visit to 
Martincross. How the Squire's mind had 
run on the horse he had seen Milton be- 
stride, and he had set his affections on that 
hor3e. And then the young man chuckled 
at the thought of having been found a judge 
of a horse — ^he, 'a boating man.' Anyhow, 
this he said was the plan. The Granfers 
were to drive as far as Gleddonmouth to-c 
gether, and then County hoped to prevail on 
Miss Vyvyan to sail. In any case they were 
.to be met there. And this was to be on 
Wednesday next. And, in the meantime, 
'how sharp Berritop would have to look ! said 
the young man: and Berritop's face, when 
he heard that Mr. Granfer wais coming to 
inspect everything from Leafy to Martin- 
cross, conveyed best the notion of all that 
would entail. And the sun had died away 
upon the oak woods, and on the sea, and in 
the soft twilight, and the voices of wood 
pigeons came out of the woods, mingling with 
the merry voices in the bay. And County 
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was requested to assist at Dickie's * coucher,' 
which was hurried on by Berry, anxious to 
get back to her kitchen from the nursery, 
where she first presided. Then Milton look- 

* 

ing in, and seeing Berry amidst the boys, with 
County at her side, thought she looked like 
some soft adoptive Mermother, with the boys 
at her knees and the sound of the sea coming 
in from outside. Dickie was bleating out in 
lamblike tones, with half-closed eyes, the 
little petitions into which will come all the 
simple family history : * Take me to heaven 
to see grandpapa and my dear mother ; bless 
County and make him a good man.' And 
Countismain stood and listened, and that 
evening Milton could not trace upon his face 
even the shadow of a cloud. 

The next morning was Sunday. * The 
rector's sermon was, perhaps, prepared with 
extra care, that the tutor was known to be 
with the young squire in the bay, from 
whence. there was always a great going up 
lo the church, on the common. Countismain, 
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the boys, and Milton, all took their places 
in the high-curtained pew within the rough 
chancel rails. The rector was an old man 
of seventy, small and stooping, both hale 
and weather-beaten, with old grey locks 
thatched about his head. He had one of 
those metaphysical faces which, meet them 
where we will, always produce in us a sense 
of ease and sympathy. But his sermon was 
simple, so that the farmers and labourers, 
who attended on alternate Sunday mornings 
in the church on the common (the rector's 
cure comprising another remote church and 
two scattered parishes), could carry home 
with them an illustration or two from their 
own life, of the life the rector held up as 
the pattern. 

And now Milton had an opportunity of 
judging of that doctrine which Berry mis- 
trusted — in her homely way — so jealously. 
The doctrine was simple enough. The 
sermon was on the 'single eye.' And the 
rector spoke in a simple way of the pattern life 
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which held up to man the * single life/ the 
teaching which enjoined the ' single . eye ' as 
the means to that life. He showed how 
man's whole aim should be to attain this 
singleness of aim, of soul, of life, through 
its manifold impressions. He spoke very 
touchingly of the bewildering complications 
of life, all typified like reflections in a drop 
of water in their own little parish — of the 
plucking out of the eye and cutting off of the 
hand. And then he drew a picture of what 
the 'single life' might be, of the beatitude 
therein, not wholly above the human reach, 
since it was led by Him who did not despise 
the social gathering at Cana, or the friendly 
intercourse of the family at Bethany. 

All eyes were turned upon the young 
squire as he walked through the church- 
porch and down the gravelled churchyard 
path. According to custom he waited to 
speak to the rector and his wife — an old 
lady who had grown like her husband, as if 
by the force of living together in solitude. 
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Surely a single couple ! In the afternoon 
there was a second service in the other 
parish church, and another sermon; and it 
was the custom to lunch at the Rectory, and 
walk on afterwards to the empty Hall, be- 
fore proceeding to tlie service in the after- 
noon. The old rector now brought out his 
best conversation for Mr. Milton. He was 
full of inquiries for the Canon at Northam. 
And then Countismain told them that Miss 
Vyvyan was coming, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Granfer, en a visit. And, like the rest of 
the world, the rector seemed to take the 
notion of Althea's visit as a good omen. 
But Countismain was distrait. He took the 
first opportunity to depart and walk across 
the moor with Milton to the Hall. 

The Hall had not the charm and 
pleasant look of Leafy Bay. But it stood 
there, a substantial stone house, lying in a 
basin-like hollow eastward of the bay, well 
clothed with rough wintry cotoneaster. A 
farm or two nestled about in the hollows. 
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All about lay the wide, purple expanses 
skirting the cliffs and breaking down to the 
hollows with their nestling farms, and stretch- 
ing far inland into the true Edgmoor grass 
wastes, where gorse and heather break out 
more scarcely, and reeds spring up in the 
marshy ground, and wild ponies feed ; and 
here and there a. round tower-like shelter 
of turf is. built up for the deer, and square 
fields are marked off for the peat cuttings, 
-and sometimes the land is redeemed for 
the plough, and enclosed by walls of flat 
stones, and the far undulating wastes take 
every shadow of the passing cloud like the 
sea itself. 

The Granfer arms hanging up in the 
Hall contained a thisde, and it figured pretty 
well the barrenness of their estates. But 
there were signs of better days. The 
gardens had good south walls, though the 
gravel paths were weedy. The library, with 
one Oriel window, had a good stock of empty 
book-shelves. 
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had been left to the two men, who remained 
together in talk, and Milton with Countis- 
main raced with long strides against Georgie 
and Dick's well-accustomed feet over the 
boulders and up the cliff. At the top stood 
Berry in a sun-bonnet, come out from the 
washtub at the sound of all this rout And 
County, who had taken Milton's arm, now 
came forward to Berry with both hands upon 
her shoulders. * Now Berry,' he said, * you're 
to look out for visitors. Visitors at Leafy ! 
We don't see many of them, do we ? But 
you see Mr. Milton has brought us luck, 
Berry, And it's a very important visit. 
Mr. Granfer is coming to the Hall to see after 
the new holdings. And he's going to bring 
his lady, and I know you like ladies. Berry,' 
h^ said, pushing her back to look into her 
honest eyes. 

* Oh, don't yu fule me there, Mr. County; 
Its only Mrs. Granfer 's coming,' said Berry, 
twisting about her shoulders in his grasp. 

' What do you mean, Berry — only Mrs. 
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Granfer ? Mrs. Granfer is a very honourable 
lady, Berry. And she's going to bring us 
her cousin, a younger lady. Berry. And 
you'll be pleased to riiake everything ready 
at the Hall by next Wednesday. I must 
talk to Berritop about the stables.' 

Berry began to rub her shoulders as the 
big grasp left them, but she looked all busi- 
ness through the rest of the evening. A bit 
of the evening sunshine found its way under 
her lilac sun-bonnet. * Am I to get up Kitty 
Windleshore then to clean a bit ? ' she said, 
looking after him. 

* Engage all the Kittys you like. Berry,' 
said County, * though a dozen ain't worth 
your one pair of hands.' 

And then the young man again took 
Milton's arm, and paced up and down, 
pushing off the youngsters as a bear might 
his cubs, rolling down the bit of green lawn, 
from whence they made attacks to climb up 
his tall legs. He began laughing as he told 
Milton of the difiSculties he had of bringing 
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Mr. Granfer to the point of the visit to 
Martincross. How the Squire's mind had 
run on the horse he had seen Milton be- 
stride, and he had set his affections on that 
horse. And then the young man chuckled 
at the thought of having been found a judge 
of a horse — ^he, *a boating man.' Anyhow, 
this he said was the plan. The Granfers 
were to drive as far as Gleddonmouth to- 
gether, and then County hoped to prevail on 
Miss Vyvyan to sail. In any case they were 
,to be met there. And this was to be on 
Wednesday next And, in the meantime, 
'how sharp Berritop would have to look ! said 
the young man: and Berritop s face, when 
he heard that Mr. Granfer wais coming to 
inspect everything from Leafy to Martin- 
cross, conveyed best the notion of all that 
would entail. And the sun had died away 
upon the oak woods, and on the sea, and in 
the soft twilight, and the voices of wood 
pigepns came out of the woods, mingling with 
the merry voices in the bay. And County 
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was requested to assist at Dickie's \ coucher/ 
which was hurried on by Berry, anxious to 
get back to her kitchen from . the nursery, 
where she first presided. Then Milton look- 

f 

ing in, and seeing Berry amidst the boys, with 
County at her side, thought she looked like 
some soft adoptive Mermother, with the boys 
at her knees and the sound of the sea coming 
in from outside. Dickie was bleating out in 
lamblike tones, with half-closed eyes, the 
little petitions into which will come all the 
simple family history : * Take me to heaven 
to see grandpapa and my dear mother ; bless 
County and make him a good man.' And 
Countismain stood and listened, and that 
evening Milton could not trace upon his face 
even the shadow of a cloud. 

The next morning was Sunday. * The 
rector's sermon was, perhaps, prepared with 
extra care, that the tutor was known to be 
with the young squire in the bay, from 
whence ■ there was always a -great going up 
to the church, on the common. Countismain, 
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the boys, and Milton, all took their places 
in the high-curtained pew within the rough 
chancel rails. The rector was an old man 
of seventy, small and stooping, both hale 
and weather-beaten, with old grey locks 
thatched about his head. He had one of 
those metaphysical faces which, meet them 
where we will, always produce in us a sense 
of ease and sympathy. But his sermon was 
simple, so that the farmers and labourers, 
who attended on alternate Sunday mornings 
in the church on the common (the rector's 
cure comprising another remote church and 
two scattered parishes), could carry home 
with them an illustration or two from their 
own life, of the life the rector held up as 
the pattern. 

And now Milton had an opportunity of 
judging of that doctrine which Berry mis- 
trusted — in her homely way — so jealously. 
The doctrine was simple enough. The 
sermon was on the 'single eye.' And the 
rector spoke in a simple way of the pattern life 
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which held up to man the 'single life/ the 
teaching which enjoined the ' single . eye ' as 
the means to that life. He showed how 
man's whole aim should be to attain this 
singleness of aim, of soul, of life, through 
its manifold impressions. He spoke very 
touchingly of the bewildering complications 
of life, all typified like reflections in a drop 
of water in their own little parish — of the 
plucking out of the eye and cutting off of the 
hand. And then he drew a picture of what 
the 'single life' might be, of the beatitude 
therein, not wholly above the human reach, 
since it was led by Him who did not despise 
the social gathering at Cana, or the friendly 
intercourse of the family at Bethany. 

All eyes were turned upon the young 
squire as he walked through the church- 
porch and down the gravelled churchyard 
path. According to custom he waited to 
speak to the rector and his wife — an old 
lady who had grown like her husband, as if 
by the force of living together in solitude. 
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Surely a single couple ! In the afternoon 
there was a second service in the other 
parish church, and another sermon ; and it 
was the custom to lunch at the Rectory, and 
walk on afterwards to the empty Hall, be- 
fore proceeding to the service in the after- 
noon. The old rector now brought out his 
best conversation for Mr. Milton. He was 
full of inquiries for the Canon at Northam. 
And then Countismain told them that Miss 
Vyvyan was coming, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Granfer, en a visit. And, like the rest of 
the world, the rector seemed to take the 
notion of Althea's visit as a good omen. 
But Countismain was distrait. He took the 
first opportunity to depart and walk across 
the moor with Milton to the Hall. 

The Hall had not the charm and 
pleasant look of Leafy Bay. But it stood 
there, a substantial stone house, lying in a 
basin-like hollow eastward of the bay, well 
clothed with rough wintry cotoneaster. A 
farm or two nestled about in the hollows. 
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All about lay the wide, purple expanses 
skirting the cliffs and breaking down to the 
hollows with their nestling farms, and stretch- 
ing far inland into the true Edgmoor grass 
wastes, where gorse and heather break out 
more scarcely, and reeds spring up in the 
marshy ground, and wild ponies feed ; and 
here and there a round tower-like shelter 
of turf is built up for the deer, and square 
fields are marked off for the peat cuttings, 
and sometimes the land is redeemed for 
the plough, and enclosed by walls of flat 
stones, and the far undulating wastes take 
every shadow of the passing cloud like the 
sea itself. 

The Granfer arms hanging up in the 
Hall contained a thisde, and it figured pretty 
well the barrenness of their estates. But 
there were signs of better days. The 
gardens had good south walls, though the 
gravel paths were weedy. The library, with 
one Oriel window, had a good stock of empty 
book-shelves. 
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Here County threw open the shutters. 
There was an air of civilisation and refine- 
ment about the whole room. The little gilt 
piped organ, the few remaining books, and 
over the mantel-piece Mrs. Granfer s portrait. 
She was painted sitting at the organ with a 
white rose in her black hair. While Milton 
considered this picture, County sat at the 
window with his face turned away. He had 
been wandering over the place silent. He 
had even ceased to make the bright hos- 
pitable plans of the day before, and as Milton 
came up to him now he began abruptly 
about the sermon they had heard that 
morning. 

* As a boy, with my mother in the pew, 
I thought the sermons so long, so unneces- 
sary. But they seemed to help my mother, 
and I got to listen. And we used to talk- 
it's so odd now never to hear what she would 
say about this or that. You see, my father 
gave her a deal of misery, but she never took 
gloomy views, or had grievances against life 
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and the world; on the contrary, she was 
always talking to me about happiness — even 
about married love. And then I would tell 
her I should have a single love, and it would 
be for her. And then you know what hap- 
pened, Milton, two years before I came to 
Northam. She died too young. After all 
our talks it is so odd not to be able to con- 
sult her. She would speak of reading one's 
own mind aright, and being true to what one 
knew to be highest ; but that is the difficulty, 
after all, at the very outset — to read our 
hearts aright.' 

' Tell me,' said Milton, ' what difficulty 
you have met that I may judge.' 

* How to begin to you, Milton ! And yet 
from the beginning I have wanted to know 
what judgment you would pass on certain 
things. And then I don't know if it was 
arrogant, but I never felt as if anyone could 
judge of these things but myself. And it 
was all simple enough. I came to Northam 
feeling that there was nobody in the wide 
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world who loved me except Berry down 
here. And then, as I thought I could not 
stand it any more, I met Katie ; ' he said it 
abruptly and stopped. No surname and no 
explanation. 

* Katie Pullman ? ' Milton said calmly. 

* Ah ! you saw her at the raft that day ! ' 
A pause, and then he went on. * I fell in 
love with her outright. My mother told me 
to read my heart, and read it along with my 
Bible. I am half ashamed to talk wtth you 
in this childish way, Milton. But I was a 
boy. And I read about Ruth and Rebecca, ' 
and Katie seemed to me more like such 
wives than any of your fine ladies I always 
dreaded. I felt so unfit . . . .' 

Countismain here seemed to cease to 
think of Milton, and follow his own train of 
thoughts. ' I was a half-barbarian in their 
company. I had to learn even their ABC. 
But I saw Katie as I came and went at the 
raft.' 

The young man buried his face in his 
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hands, as he went on speaking. ' And it went 
on a year, and her father knew, but he said 
nothing about it. We all just went on our 
ways. And then, Katie and I were en- 
gaged.' 

Engaged ! polite word. But it was like 
him. And Milton could fancy him polite to 
Katie. 

' And then I promised to marry her when 
I should leave Northam. I told her we must 
have no more meetings for a time ; the time 
was just coming when I began to be rational 
with you, Milton, and then followed the time 
when I felt that I must give myself to work. 
I began to go to Castle Green. Everything 
for me seemed to be changed. My eyes were 
opened, Milton, and yet I mistrusted it all. 
I mistrusted the new feeling all I could, but 
I never went near Katie. My intentions were 
the same all the while, but I had told her . I 
should not see her. And then one day, do 
you remember, in the boat ? That strange 
day before the accident happened; and Katie 
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sat tho-e watching us. It went to my heart, 
it did, to see her poor eyes straining after 
us, for I had won her affections, I thought, 
wholly. And then follow^ed that strange 
moment under the river, when all might 
have been over. Milton, it is a thing I have 
heard of and read of, but I never could 
have imagined it I felt as if I was called 
to account. And all my life passed before 
me with a feeling of judgment, a right and 
a wrong everywhere. Everything seemed 
terribly plain and simple. And I saw my 
duty plainly. But just then it was more 
than I could do to decide. That other wish 
had been so strong in the balance. I felt 
no longer any right to think of her. And 
I came down here and thought it over and 
over. And I seemed to be the only one 
who could decide : but I told it all to the 
rector. And then at the Festival time I 
came up. It was a wrong time to choose, 
perhaps, but that I thought my coming would 
be less noticed at that time, and everybody 
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would be in the Cathedral. And I arrived 
in the morning at the time of the per- 
formance, and I went straight to the boat- 
house, and when Katie saw me she cried 
bitterly, for she thought never to see me 
again ; and it was just an incoherent story * I 
heard, and many a reproach, for she'd seen 
the ladies that day in the boat, and she 
knew all the time I couldn't " bide by what 
rd said," and she knew that when I left 
Northam' I could see her no more. And 
then out of it all came that Long— her 
father's foreman — was courting her ; and it 
seems to you a sorry business, Milton, but 
it just came over me with anger that Long 
had dared, and that she had let him. But 
she spoke meekly, poor child ; she could 
see it all for herself, how much happier she'd 
be married to Long than to me; and then, 
as we talked, her father came out and met 
me. And he looked at me angrily, for he is 
a respectable man.' As he spoke these words 
Countismain, who had drawn himself up to 
VOL. n. c 
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tell the story, let his head drop again upon 
his hand with sudden humiliation. 

' And what did he say ?' said Milton, after 
a pause. 

* He said many bitter words. That I had 
the Canon and all the black coats round me^ 
and he knew that I never should be allowed 
to "bide by what Td promised Katie." He 
knew it, t and she knew it too; and I might 
say it again, but it would come to no good. 
Katie was keeping company with Long, 
who'd made her a truer lover than I. I 
had better keep away, and leave them alone 
together. And she was happy enough with 
Long, and he dared me to come near the 
raft again. I can't say I saw my duty,' the 
young man said simply. * But I came away, 
and what else could I do then ? And I 
came up to the Cathedral. How >, could I 
resist it! Milton! you know the rest — what 
all that music has come to be to me. You 
know how happy I was. But now,' he said, 
' why is it I can speak to you of all this and 
not of the present "i ' 
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' What necessity ? ' said Milton drily ^ 
'You have expFained the past You have 
followed impulse, maybe, too much. But .1 
think you have followed it rightly this time. 
Pullman spoke the truth. You had better 
not come to Northam again.* 

Countismain looked earnestly at him. 

* Milton, I must seem a. fool to you, but I 
will never he a hypocrite, I have told you 
how unworthy I am to think of— a lady — 
and if you tell me, I will give it up for a 
year or two.' 

Milton looked very grave at that moment 
' Do not be in any hurry to speak,* he said„ 
* but make sure of your own heart and hers. 
And, above all, you will not return to 
Northam.' 

The bells were coming faintly across the 
still air, jand the boys came running in from 
the rectory to remind County that it was 
time for afternoon service, which the Squire 
was bound to attend. But Milton, declining 
service, strode off and away from the dilapi- 

C 2 
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dated old Hall alone, striking over the moor- 
land to Scarehill, not returning to Leafy till 
sunset 

' I have been thinking of all you told 
me/ he said to Countismain, after the silent 
evening meal, as they strolled out to the bay. 
'You spoke of Ruth and Rebecca. And I 
thought of Rachel. You sought your Rachel, 
and woke and found it was Leah. Well, you 
are rid of her! But if you are coming to 
Rachel at last, remember — ^seven years should 
be as one day in toiling for Rachel.' An 
observant man would have perceived the 
strong undercurrent of feeling prompting the 
critical humour. But just then the harvest 
moon was rising above the dark foreland, and 
making a luminous stir over the landscape. 
County seemed to observe that only, as he 
answered : ' Yes — for Rachel.' 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

A LON(; day's idyl. 

It was a bright west wind day when the 
Bishopscombe carriage drove up to the door 
of the Gleddondale Inn with Mr. and Mrs. 
Granfer, and Althea on the back seat, fol- 
lowed by the dog-Cart, with maid and luggage. 
The village formed the last stage but one of 
their journey, many miles all along the coast, 
to Martincross Hall. ' The Gleddondale ' 
stands at the head of the village of Gleddon- 
mouth, "where the brown Gleddon brawls 
down to the sea through one of the rich 
gorge valleys which are the glory of Edgnjoor. 
And on the steps of the inn stood a young 
man in a shooting frock and knickerbockers, 
waiting and looking out upon the road that 
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Struck Straight down from the moor, and 
crossed the bridge in front of the old hunting 
inn. Althea looked for Milton, but Countis- 
main Granfer stood alone to let them out at 
the carriage door. They all came up the 
steps together, and it was then Althea saw- 
William Milton walking up to join them by 
the straggling little street from the quay. 

Now, whoever descends upon Gleddon- 
inouth from the stillness of the wide stretches 
of the moor, on a bright day after rain, in 
•the month of September, when its stream is 
swollen by many -showers, must be almost 
bewildered by the brawl of the waters running 
down to the sea ; and his eye cannot but be 
caught by the many forms of tourists who 
gather along the little street, and about the 
^Id ivied bridge across the rushing peat 
water. 

* Dear me, how crowded the place is at 
this time of year ! We shall make no stay, 
.Countismain,* said Mr. Granfer, standing on 
the steps of the inn, surveying the landscape 
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and the tourists with an' air* of disgust, 
•* We shall! . eat our luncheon, and let the 
ladies go on to Martincross immediately after. 
I myself' intend to walk round this afternoon 
by the cliffs. Did you come by boat to-day ? 
How do you propose returning ?' 

* Milton and I came by boat/ said Coun- 
tismain, bright, gracious, and hearty in his 
character of host ; * and alone,* he added, ' for 
B^ritop' is. mightily busy at the Hall. But 
we can go back any way. . Which way would 
Miss Vyvyan like best ? ' he said, turning to 
Althea. At this moment Milton joined them, 
and was shaking hands. 

' The walk,' said Althea, with bright 
glances reflecting . all the brightness of the 
scene. * But must we talk of going at once ? 
Isn't there a famous trout stream ? Is this 
the old inn papa has told me about ? ' She 
looked up at William. He scanned her face 
a moment, but then let Countismain reply. 

' Oh, there is much to see, and Miss 
Vj'^vyan must see it,' he said, brimming with 
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good, spirits. 'The Devonian species of 
tourist/ waving his hand around, * is to be 
studied at Gleddonmouth in its full luxuriance. 
Miss Vyvyan must study it if she has a mind. 
Shop windows, too,' he continued, not heeding 
Mr. Granfer's contemptuous 'shop windows 
on a little quay by a trout stream are not to 
be seen every day.' 

' What do they contain ? ' said Althea 
laughing, and looking down the street from 
the steps of the inn. 

' Photographs of the favourite water-fall. 
Look at it, leaping from here in that little 
window. ' Side views, full views, back views, 
thousands of views of the water-fall. Then 
guide books, yellow novels, pickles, bathing 
caps, colour boxes — in short, everything suit- 
able to a stay in wild scenery in the months of 
August and September. Then, pray admire 
our rural lodgings,' he said, pointing down 
the little street, where out of many a nest of . 
mjTtle and clematis stood out the familiar 
board with the word * Apartments.' 
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* Countismain/ said Mr. Granfer, drawing 
out his watch, ' is luncheon awaiting us 
within ? We had better lose no time, and 
get on/ 

* Luncheon, sir, was to be brought in as 
soon as your carriage appeared,' replied the 
young man, ' but thel"e will be ample time to 
acquaint Miss Vyvyan with the curiosities of 
Gleddonmouth as long as she likes. But 
pray all come in.' He led Mr. and Mrs. 
Granfer through the hall of the inn and into 
the long low dining-room, but Althea re- 
mained with Milton on, the steps. 

' Let us walk down to the sea,' she said. 

Milton looked at Althea, and thought 
that ' Holiday humours ' became her well. 

But it seemed to Althea that he held back 
with some trace of the old critical scanning 
look. And he said something about going 
all together by-and-by. And then County 
came out of the inn and down the steps. 

' There will be just time for a run down 
to the sea,' he said. 
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' Luncheon is coming in/ Mr. Granfer 
pronounced from the inn window above, 
watch in hand. 

' We shall be back in ten minutes/ called 
back the young man. 

* Mr. Milton, are you coming ? ' said 
Althea, irresistibly impelled. And Milton 
came. All the tradespeople in their little 
shops looked through the small many-pane 
windows to^ see the young squire pass with 
Althea^ in jacket and wide hat, and that other 
tall but grave man at his side, known to be 
the college t-utor throwgh all the country side; 
•The street lines a little quay, built up along 
the stream j running down to the beach, where 
an unpretending stone jetty harbours a smack 
or two, and a few pleasure boats. The Leafy 
Bay boat lay here. County pointed out the 
name newly painted upon the bows. It was 
the * Ungeduld.' Miss Vyvyan laughed. 
' Your . favourite of all Caroline's songs ? ' 
And then they came and stood under a little 
tower built up upon the jetty. 
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* Look at our great foreland, Miss Vyvyan/ 
pursued , County; with the . same gay unre^ 
straint, * aad our fine trout stream and bold 
channel. And then what do you think of 
our Rhine tower, strictly copied from a real 
Rhine tower by our last travelled Lord of 
the Manor ? Well, it is the only mock object 
on the landscape. . But you see these gentle- 
men of the. white cotton umbrella,* he said, 
pointing to. some artists busy on the beach, 
' are all the summer engaged upon it, and 
nothing, else will, please them ; and every 
year you must look .out . in the Academy for 
Gleddonmouth, represented by a more or less 
yellow little Rhine tower, in foreground to a 
more or less red Devonian foreland.' 

His face was beaming with fun and 
delight and life. . Althea felt the bold breeze 
blowing in her face, and smelt the seaweed 
which lay brown, in foreground to the 
tumbling green tide rolling in on the little 
village nestling in every glad variety of green ; 
2i gull or two dipped and played about the 
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edge. She stood looking out on it all, then 
suddenly turned her eyes on Milton. 

* You came that way ? ' she said, pointing 
to the great buttress of rock enclosing the 
sea horizon on the left. 

' Only Countismain came by boat,' he 
replied. 

' Milton walked by the cliffs,' put in 
Countismain eagerly, ' and raced me. It is 
capital fun. Miss Vyvyan. You see the road 
twists so a mile on, that there is always good 
chance for rowers to beat foot walkers coming 
by the coast, and with an easy westerly wind 
and the tide, it comes to a sharp run for the 
man on foot.' 

'Then shall you walk back with us, 
Mr. Milton ? ' she said in a steadfast sort 
of way, * and are we to race you, Mr. 
Granfer ? ' 

But she had so asked that it was for 
County to answer. And Countismain was 
quickly replying with all the sweetness of the 
host, the animating ruler of the hour and 
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day, incapable of taking anything perversely 
under the bright September blue. 

' Oh, you must choose your own way, 
Miss Vyvyan. But let us go in now and 
pacify Mr. Granfer, and settle about sea-legs 
and land-legs by-and-by.' 

They walked quickly up the street again 
to the inn, built over against the bridge 
which spanned the stream. Mr. and Mrs. 
Granfer were to be seen from thei road as 
they came up, seated at a small table in the 
bay-window, casting chastening looks on the 
three friends in the road, while luncheon 
stood awaiting them. 

They ran up the steps, and into the big 
inn dining-room. There was another bayed 
window in the room besides the one over- 
looking the road. The other overhung the 
brown peat stream, running clear and noisy, 
with many a foamy cascade and deep clear 
pool, the very sound of it, as it came mur- 
muring into the room, suggesting * Holiday 
humours ' that bright September day. 
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'Why couldn't we have had lunch 
there? It would have been much more 
romantic/ said Althea, coming up to the 
table, unsobered by Mr. and Mrs. Granfer's 
solemn looks as they sat down to. the meal 
prepared. 

* Miss Althea, you must remember I 
have a week's business to accomplish at 
Martincross in a couple of days/ said Mr. 
Granfer, * and there is a time for everything. 
We must eat our luncheon without further 
delay. I want to get to Leafy first, and all 
in good time. It's now half-past two o'clock, 
and the sun sets at six-fifteen. As I told 
you, Countismain,* he said, turning to the 
young man, ' I shall walk. My love, you 
have quite decided to drive the shortest way,* 
he said, turning to Sophia ; * and you, Miss 
Althea, will want something more romantic, 
I suppose ? ' 

' The walk,' said Althea, steadily. 

Countismain fixed his eyes upon her, but 
he only said with bright courtesy, * Then it 
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is unfortunate that I am tied to the boat. 
You see I had to do Berritop's work to-day,; 
And the boat is going back full of provisions.: 
Bufc Milton will accompany you Miss Vyvyan, 
with Mr. Granfer, along the. cliff walk. And 
we shall all meet at Leafy B^y, and walk up 
to the Hall together.* 

In all this Althea would have felt happy 
if William had said his wish, his want ; if he; 
had not let her give without return of a look 
or word. Had she lost his good opinion 
after all ? Something yet told Althea that 
she had not lost it. In his manner the other 
day there was so much of goodwill towards 
her. And now he did not look vexed — he 
looked sad ; and what was this longing to 
reach his sadness, coming upon her in the 
midst of so much enjoyment, beauty, health; 
sunshine all around ? 

Everybody had got up from the table, 
County to follow Mr. Granfer out to the 
stables, Sophia to find her maid, Althea to 
cross the room with the impulse on her 
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before, to sit in the window overhanging the 
stream. Miltcn was standing up in the 
middle of the room to reach his hat The 
voice of the running Gleddon mixed with 
Althea's voice as she said, * You know this 
inn and this stream ? Papa has told me 
how you used to come here in old days/ 

' Old days, indeed,* said Milton, standing 
aloof, hardly glancing at her across the room, 
as she sat with her head turned away. 

' And your mother was with you then ? ' 
she said gently. 

Suddenly he started and looked at her, 
and came forward, and began gazing into the 
stream also, as he stood by her side. 

* It was the last year of her life,' he said. 
Althea's . cheeks were burning with the 

warmth of the room after the drive in the 
wind, and she leant out of the window to 
cool them. * I could sit here for ever,' she 
said, ' watching this stream.' 

* My mother did so,' he replied, and his 
voice trembled. 
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'And what used you to do?' she said, 
looking up at his grave face as if she would 
sun his melancholy. 

For a moment his heart thrilled. Just 
now against his will he had been compelled 
to draw near her in the window. He saw a 
vision in that very place — his mother once, 
Althea now, watching the stream. And alas ! 
what a contrast in his mind ! The sweet 
woman at his side in all the brightness of 
twenty-one ; and his mother, a sad woman of 
forty, watching the running water— he . could 
see her still, watching as if the very sight 
soothed some want of her nature which made 
life like a feverish dream^ It was all for a 
moment, and he said in a tone of sadness : 
^ I was a schoolboy, thinking about trout and 
hunting. My father was absorbed too. She 
used to spend much time by this stream.' 
He seemed to be following her thoughts, for 
he said somewhat abruptly : * It is only very 
natural persons who are really fond of nature, 
a,fter all that is said about it ; and she was 
VOL. n. D 
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one of them. But it is melancholy to think 
how lonely she was, poor thing.' 

She was silent a moment, as if re- 
flecting* 

* -How sad it must be for you to know all 
these regrets ! I did not know you had such 
associations.' 

She spoke sincerely ertough, but he 
seemed to fix a searching look on her. It 
was not possible that she felt an interest in 
the days in which she had not been! What 
could she want to hear of remorse and long- 
ings by the side of the glancing stream ? 
He checked himself abruptly, and said in a 
light tone, ' But it is so long ago.' 

At the next moment it seemed well to 
Milton that he had quickly taken to himself 
again his cloak of pride, for Countismain 
returned to the room all eagerness as he 
said : * Mrs. Granfer begins the progress with 
her maid, and we'll all walk down to the 
quay together after. And I'll take Berry's 
commissions round by the boat. And you, 
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Milton, Will go along with the walkers up the 
hill. and by the cliff/ . , . 

* I have been thinking that you will have 
to tack against the wind as you go back, 
and you'd better let me come to give you a 
hand,', Milton said. 

* Indeed, I can manage alone; you'd 
better go to show the way, and if I am late 

you will be there to receive Miss Vyvyan.' 

* I will come with you,' replied Milton, as 
if to settle it; and murmuring something of 
an apology to Miss Vyvyan about the wind, 
he left the room* 

Althea sat on a minute looking Jnto the 
stream. Ah ! why did Milton hold back, 
and why was he sad ? Why had his mother 
been sad ? What is it such natures ask of 
life ? And what was this odd impulse of 
devotion they inspired ? 

Althea had felt Milton's glance rest upon 
her with a searching [questioning look, and 
not for the first time. Was it possible ? — 
for one moment she put the truth to herself, 

D 2 
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and asked if it was possible he held back for 
a cause. . . . But she was soon called from 
her dreaming. 

For the carriage had come to the door, 
and Sophia was being packed in with Duffet, 
her maid, and Mr. Granfer fussing over 
directions to Reuben and to Duffet to walk 
up all the hills. Milton had gone on alone 
down the quay street impelled to be alone. 

He felt that he had miscalculated his 
powers. He had shown her his longing, let 
her sun his melancholy ; he had felt her pity. 
Simple child ! she pitied him for the sorrows 
of past years. She did not know that there 
are moments of bitterness in the heart when 
it seems true to us also — 

Le seul bien qui nous reste sur la terre, 
C'est d'avoir quelquefois pleurd 

And why was he here spectator — ever spec- 
tator ? In his pocket Milton had a letter 
from Temple, urging him t;o join him in the 
Alps. And should he not go ? 
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These were his thoughts as Althea came 
down the quay with Mr. Granfer and Countis- 
main to find Milton already in the boat. 
Opposite the little stone jetty were some 
cottages, and the path behind them began 
to ascend the hill, zigzagging all the way 
between low ivied walls till it reached the 
cliff walk above. It was this way the foot- 
walkers started. Mr. Granfer would hardly 
wait a moment to see the 'Ungeduld' put 
out, but began in a methodical way to 
ascend the hill. Althea would have liked 
well enough to linger among the cottages 
and the boats. But, following Mr. Granfer 
up the hill, soon from the heights she saw the 
little sail steering its way from the harbour 
' roads ' to the foot of the great Gleddon hill. 
The cliff w^alk rounded it with three miles 
walk to Leafy Bay. 

It was a fresh September day, with a wes- 
terly wind ; the cliffs of Wales were shining 
white on the opposite coast, and the blue 
waters stretching between, with deep blue 
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edge. She stood looking out on it all, then 
suddenly turned her eyes on Milton. 

' You came that way ? ' she said, pointing 
to the great buttress of rock enclosing the 
sea horizon on the left. 

' Only Countismain came by boat,' he 
replied. 

' Milton walked by the cliffs,' put in 
Countismain eagerly, * and raced me. It is 
capital fun, Miss Vyvyan. You see the road 
twists so a mile on, that there is always good 
chance for rowers to beat foot walkers coming 
by the coast, and with an easy westerly wind 
and the tide, it comes to a sharp run for the 
man on foot.' 

* Then shall you walk back .with us, 
Mr. Milton ? ' she said in a steadfast sort 
of way, * and are we to race you, Mr. 
Granfer ? ' 

But she had so asked that it was for 
County to answer. And Countismain was 
quickly replying with all the sweetness of the 
host, the animating ruler of the hour and 
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day, incapable of taking anything perversely 
under the bright September blue. 

' Oh, you must choose your own way, 
Miss Vyvyan. But let us go in now and 
pacify Mr. Granfer, and settle about sea-legs 
and land-legs by-and-by.' 

They walked quickly up the street again 
to the inn, built over against the bridge 
which spanned the stream. Mr. and Mrs. 
Granfer were to be seen from thei road as 
they came up, seated at a small table in the 
bay-window, casting chastening looks on the 
three friends in the road, while luncheon 
stood awaiting them. 

They ran up the steps, and into the big 
inn dining-room. There was another bayed 
window in the room besides the one over- 
looking the road. The other overhung the 
brown peat stream, running clear and noisy, 
with many a foamy cascade and deep clear 
pool, the very sound of it, as it came mur- 
muring into the room, suggesting ' Holiday 
humours ' that bright September day. 
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*Why couldn't we have had luncb 
there ? It would have been much more 
romantic/ said Althea, coming up to the 
table, unsobered by Mr. and Mrs. Granfer's 
solemn looks as they sat down to. the meal- 
prepared. 

* Miss Althea, you must remember I 
have a week's business to accomplish at 
Martincross in a couple of days,' said Mr. 
Granfer, * and there is a time for everything. 
We must eat our luncheon without further 
delay. I want to get to Leafy first, and all 
in good time. It's now half-past two o'clock, 
and the sun sets at six-fifteen. As I told 
you, Countismain,' he said, turning to the 
young man, * I shall walk. My love, you 
have quite decided to drive the shortest way,' 
he said, turning to Sophia ; * and you, Miss 
Althea, will want something more romantic^ 
I suppose ? ' 

* The walk,' said Althea, steadily. 
Countismain fixed his eyes upon her, but 

he only said with bright courtesy, ' Then it 
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is unfortunate that I am tied to the boat 
You see I had to do Berritop's work to-day.. 
And the boat is going back full of provisions.- 
But Milton will accompany you Miss Vyvyan, 
with Mr. Granfer, along the cliff walk. And 
we shall all meet at Leafy Ba.y, and walk up 
to the Hall together/ 

In all this Althea would have felt happy 
if William had said his wish, his want ; if he? 
had not let her give without return of a look 
6r word. Had she lost his good opinion 
after all ? Something yet told Althea that 
she had not lost it. In his manner the other 
day there was so much of goodwill towards 
hen And now he did not look vexed — he 
looked sad ; and what was this longing to 
reach his sadness, coming upon her in the 
midst of so much enjoyment, beauty, health/ 
sunshine all around ? 

Everybody had got up from the table, 
County to follow Mr. Granfer out to the 
stables, Sophia to find her maid, Althea to 
cross the room with the impulse on her 
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before, to sit in the window overhanging the 
stream. Miltcn was standing up in the 
middle of the room to reach his hat. The 
voice of the running Gleddon mixed with 
Althea's voice as she said, 'You know this 
inn and this stream ? Papa has told me 
how you used to come here in old days/ 

* Old days, indeed,' said Milton, standing 
aloof, hardly glancing at her across the room, 
as she sat with her head turned away. 

' And your mother was with you then ? ' 
she said gently. 

Suddenly he started and looked at her, 
and came forward, and began gazing into the 
stream also, as he stood by her side. 

' It was the last year of her life,' he said. 

Althea's . cheeks were burning with the 
warmth of the room after the drive in the 
wind, and she leant out of the window to 
cool them. * I could sit here for ever,' she 
said, ' watching this stream.' 

* My mother did so,' he replied, and his 
voice trembled. 
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'And what used you to do?' she said, 
looking up at his grave face as if she would 
sun his melancholy. 

For a moment his heart thrilled. Just 
now against his will he had been compelled 
to draw near her in the window. He saw a 
vision in that very place — his mother once, 
Althea now, watching the stream. And alas ! 
what a contrast in his mind! The sweet 
woman at his side in all the brightness of 
twenty-one ; and his mother, a sad woman of 
forty, watching the running water— he . could 
see her still, watching as if the very sight 
soothed some want of her nature which made 
life like a feverish dream. It was all for a 
moment, and he said in a tone of sadness : 
' I was a schoolboy, thinking about trout and 
hunting. My father was absorbed too. She 
used to spend much time by this stream.* 
He seemed to be following her thoughts, for 
he said somewhat abruptly : * 1 1 is only very 
natural persons who are really fond of nature, 
after all that is said about it ; and she was 
VOL. n. D 
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one of them. But it is melancholy to think 
how lonely she was, poor thing.' 

She was silent a moment, as if re- 
flecting* 

* How sad it must be for you to know all 
riiese regrets ! I did not know you had such 
associations.' 

She ispoke sincerely enough, but he 
seemed to fix a searching look on her. It 
was not possible that she felt an interest in 
the days in which she had not been! What 
could she want to hear of remorse and long- 
ings by the side of the glancing stream? 
He checked himself abruptly, and said in a 
light tone, ' But it is so long ago.' 

At the next moment it seemed weir to 
Milton that he had quickly taken to himself 
again his cloak of pride, for Gountismain 
returned to the room all eagerness as he 
said : ' Mrs. Granfer begins the progress with 
heir maid, and we'll all walk down to the 
quay together after. And I'll take Berry's ^ 
commissions round by the boat. And you, 
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Milton, will go along with the walkers up the 
hill. and by the cliff.' . , . 

* I have been thinking that you will have 
to tack against the wind as you go back, 
and you'd better let me come to give you a 
hand,'. Milton said. 

*• Indeed, I can manage alone ; you'd 
better go to show the way, and if I am late 

you will be there to receive Miss Vyvyan.' 

* I will come with you,' replied Mikon, as 
if to settle it ; and murmuring something of 
an apology to Miss Vyvyan about the wind, 
he left the room. 

Althea sat on a minute looking, into the 
stream. Ah ! why did Milton hold back, 
and why was he sad ? Why had his mother 
been sad ? What is it such natures ask of 
life ? And what was this odd impulse of 
devotion they inspired ? 

Althea had felt Milton's glance rest upon 
her with a searching [questioning look, and 
not for the first time. Was it possible ? — 
for one moment she put the truth to herself, 

D 2 
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and asked if it was possible he held back for 
a cause. . . . But she was soon called from 
her dreaming. 

For the carriage had come to the door, 
and Sophia was being packed in with Duffet, 
her maid, and Mr. Granfer fussing over 
directions to Reuben and to Duffet to walk 
up all the hills. Milton had gone on alone 
down the quay street impelled to be alone. 

He felt that he had miscalculated his 
powers. He had shown her his longing, let 
her sun his melancholy ; he had felt her pity. 
Simple child ! she pitied him for the sorrows 
of past years. She did not know that there 
are moments of bitterness in the heart when 
it seems true to us also — 

Le seul bien qui nous reste sur la terre, 
C'est d'avoir quelquefois pleurd 

And why was he here spectator — ever spec- 
tator ? In his pocket Milton had a letter 
from Temple, urging him 1;o join him in the 
Alps. And should he not go ? 
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These were his thoughts as Althea came 
down the quay with Mr. Granfer and Countis- 
main to find Milton already in the boat. 
Opposite the litde stone jetty were some 
cottages, and the path behind them began 
to ascend the hill, zigzagging all the way 
between low ivied walls till it reached the 
cliff walk above. It was this way the foot- 
walkers started. Mr. Granfer would hardly 
wait a moment to see the 'Ungeduld' put 
out, but began in a methodical way to 
ascend the hill. Althea would have liked 
well enough to linger among the cottages 
and the boats. But, following Mr. Granfer 
up the hill, soon from the heights she saw the 
little sail steering its way from the harbour 
' roads ' to the foot of the great Gleddon hill. 
The cliff walk rounded it with three miles 
vralk to Leafy Bay. 

It was a fresh September day, with a wes- 
terly wind ; the cliffs of Wales were shining 
white on the opposite coast, and the blue 
waters stretching between, with deep blue 
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reflections of the clouds sailing above, sleep- 
ing like some little dreamlike ' Islands of the 
Blest,' so solid and deep were their shadows 
thrown by the sun. The breeze was enough 
to bring white heads on the channel, and 
made it necessary for the boat to tafck its 
sails slantingly, prettiest of all motions. As 
it made straight for the cliff sloping down 
from under her feet, Althea could hear the 
rush of the keel in the fresh blue waters, and 
could see the faces of the men turned up to 
greet the foot passengers above. Then the 
sails would suddenly veer round, and away 
like a bird the little boat struck out, making 
invisible geometrical patterns upon the blue, 
and then again it came striking in like an 
inclined cyclamen in shape, with petals filled 
with wind. Milton was seated at the stern, 
while Countismain stood up to be free to 
manage the sail. Thus playing on the water, 
the boat advanced rather slower than the 
foot-walkers. 

The green hill side, along which lay the 
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path, sloped to the sea below, covered by 
tufts of the low gorse, and the hill side 
stretching up to the blue above Althea was 
breaking out all over with the same golden 
spring which comes with the brown bracken, 
and the black fruit on the brambles, and on 
the great Gleddon Hill strikes down in 
joyous foreground to the blue sea. But now 
the path rounded the hill, and suddenly the 
shore shelved in, and three headlands came 
in sight, seen across a little semi-cirque of 
green slopes brewing in bold precipices 
down to the sea. One great craggy outline 
stood out in dark relief against the bright 
western sky, and the two other points, each 
distinct in their own blue atmosphere, were 
bathed in the deep purple shadows of the 
afternoon. 

Althea walked on by Mr. Granfer's side 
— ^gorse covered hill on her left, playing boat 
on her right, and in front the sun's broad gold 
road, and the three headlands dreaming out 
into- the blue! At one moment she stood 
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Still leaning against one of the old rocks 
scattered from times of gigantic upheaval all 
about the hill, and an exclamation escaped 
her lips. 

Milton looked up from the boat below 
and saw it all. That was something almost 
of rapture expressed in Miss Vyvyan's atti- 
tude up above him on the hill, as she looked 
for the first time on Countismain Granfer's 
home. 

Mr. Granfer had paused too, and was 
pointing with his stick. 'That was Leafy- 
Bay,' he said. 

Althea could make out the little white 
house on the cliff ledge in the shadow of the 
hill, striking down and jutting out in a great 
crag between the sun and the sea. Was it 
there William had spent the last days with 
Countismain ? Was it there that presently 
she should meet him again ? 

The road now left the cliffs and merged, 
through tracks of green turf and bracken, into 
larch and fir-woods once more skirting the 
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sea. From time to time the foot walkers 
caught sight through the trees of the little 
white wing, making its way now in a straight 
course towards the bay. And then presently 
the foot road emerged from the woods and 
descended by open ground upon Leafy, lying 
snugly enclosed by the headland lapped by 
the peaceful waters of the bay. They had 
lost sight of the boat ; but as they came out 
through another bit of wood on the gravelled 
space in the front of the little house, they 
saw Milton and Countismain toiling up the 
pathway across the lawn from the bay three 
hundred feet below, carrying the hamper of 
provisions between them. 

Berritop, on the look-out as usual, with 
apologies for his ' Missus,' ran down to take 
the supply from Gleddonmouth, and the cart 
was in readiness to take it up to the Hall. 
Berry was busy up there alone. But Berritop 
said he would first bring in the tea. Althea 
was feeling all the pleasant domesticity of 
the little home, — the parlour-hall, with the 
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Stuffed birds and the whips and the rods, and 
the french windows opening to the ground. 
Milton stood upon the gravel just outside 
lighting his pipe. Berritop was bringing in 
a tray covered with cups, clotted cream, black 
currant jam, and a circular pattern of knives 
which always accompany a true Devonshire 
'tea,' and Countismain leading Miss Vvyyan 
in stood up to preside. Mr. Granfer, de- 
clining tea, had gone out at once to have a 
look with Berritop at the cob of his desires. 
The boys were all up at the Hall helping 
Berry. Countismain was giving Milton his 
tea through the window. 

'But isn't it too bad of Milton, Miss 
Vyvyan,' the young man said returning to 
her side ; ' he speaks of leaving us at once ? 
Why, he talks of going to-morrow ! ' 

* I shall leave you in good company,* 
said Milton, puffing away at his pipe, 'and 
George Temple is at Chamonix awaiting 
me.' 

Ah ! was he doing it on purpose ? Did 
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he mean to humiliate her ? The grudge was 
not forgotten then? If he had only not 
mentioned the name of George Temple ! 

' Miss Vyvyan looks pale, and must cer- 
tainly not walk up to the Hall, Berritop,* said 
County, as that worthy's smiling face came to 
the window for orders* * But, alas ! the only 
carriage in Leafy Bay is to be seen now in 
waiting. The cart^ Berritop, could still be 
made comfortable, couldn't it, for Miss 
Vyvyan ?' 

Althea had been sitting silent, once more 
wounded and angered^ by Wiljiam. 

But now rugs and cushions were being 
brought for her with kind solicitude, and 
County Granfer was helping her to a snug 
seat upon the cart. And the little procession 
started up the car^ track to the moor. The 
sun was lying across the hills, gilding the oak 
woods which seemed to carpet their rounded 
sides. The cart, deeply sunk in the road, 
brought Althea's eyes on a level with thq 
faded ling fringing the bstnk cutting, and 
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the pale sage, gorse, scabious, hart's tongue 
fern, and tall valerian. The three men went 
on before. Every now and then Countis- 
main came up asking Berritop if the trout 
had been brought all right for breakfast ? if 
he was not too late with the salmon from 
Gleddonmouth ? And then, leaping on to 
the high heather bank cutting, he stalked 
alongside of the cart, in which Miss Vyvyan 
sat upright in her broad brimmed hat, and 
presently pointed out the Hall as it came in 
sight. 

• t • • • 

Ling, heather, and gorse ! the moors and 
the sea ! the hills and stilly dimples of broad 
undulating wastes I and a lady lying on the 
sofa in the snuggest corner of the library of 
the Hall at Martincross, feebly ejaculating 
over rutty roads, fatigue of the horses, the 
lateness of the fresh comers, and, worst 
grievance of all, the prostration of her maid. 
Sophia's dejection seemed to make it all the 
more incumbent on Althea to respond to 
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Countismain, the genial and sunny host to 
all. He had shown Althea into the library, 
with a little apology that the drawing-room 
was dark and deserted. But Althea thought 
that nothing could be nicer than the library. 
She could not but exclaim with pleasure and 
surprise, as she came and stood by the wood 
fire, flickering pleasantly over the book- 
shelves, for it seemed a wonder to find the 
friendly faces of books at all in so wild 
a spot. Milton stood by; bright surprise, 
friendly exclamation — how natural all seemed 
to him ! But Mr. Granfer was inquiring the 
dinner hour, and on Sophia's peevishly re- 
plying that it had already come, enjoined the 
greatest haste on all. 

The ladies were led by Countismain up 
the unpretending staircase, hung all the way 
with antlers of stags, to the bedrooms, open- 
ing out of a little corridor where Berritop 
stood with candles. His * Missus,' he ex- 
plained, was busy in the kitchen. Every- 
thing amused and interested Althea in this 
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house, which bore signs of having only been 

occupied of late by men. The huge four- 

> ♦• 

poster in her large bare bedroom, with its 
feather mattress and chintz hangings, all a 
wonder of peacocks and dragons, looked, 
Althea thought, meant for the slumbers of 
some large-limbed tired stag-hunter. The 
odd dressing-table, with its great erection of 
mahogany, boastefd but a little moon of glass. 
And then, with kind care, a wreath of white 
noisette roses, with a bouquet of the same, 
had been laid here. Althea put them all on^ 
hardly judging of the effect, so little of its 
ensemble was given by the small glass, and 
so she went down to the library again. 

But as they all sat down to dinner in the 
low dining-room, Milton thought she looked 
like a bride arrayed in her glory. And he 
could not but see Berry's admiring gaze, as 
she stood in the corner of the room, in apron 
and cap, by Reuben the coachman's side, 
bent on Miss Vyvyan, in her white wreath 
and spray of roses. 
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It was long since Berry had seen her 
master sit at the head of his table in that 
room. The plate wasr scanty, the fare plain, 
but grace in the host was not wanting. 

All round the long low room were heads 
of stags at equal distances, with labels de- 
pending, telling where found, where run, 
where killed. Many of them. County said, 
as he pointed them out to Althea, were pre- 
sents from the old master of the hounds at 
Bishopscombe. And then there were old- 
fashioned prints of hunting subjects, such as 
— * A September afternoon in Brenworthy 
Combe,' representing the old master of 
Bishopscombe, surrounded by the hunt, 
grouped round a prostrate stag. This was a 
presentation print. Or another, * The Death 
of a Stag in Leafy Bay, the property of 
Colonel Granfer.' . This was a very animated 
subject. The pack was half pulled up on 
the edge of a cliff, half scrambling down the 
wooded slopes which rose from a small sea 
bay for which the stag had made. The 
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huntsman was keeping back the dogs, while 
a boat was being put out to circumvent the 
stag. An old, white-bearded man was repre- 
sented looking on the scene with a noble 
expression, while an eager boy, on an Edg- 
moor pony, was rushing forward into the sea. 
County pointed out the merits cf this ancient 
print. There had always been a great friend- 
ship between the Bishopscombe house and 
Martincross, the old squire staying at Martin- 
cross for the meets on the Edgmoor side of 
the district, and Colonel Granfer at Bishops- 
combe for the meets on the Weir Quay side. 
And now as the dinner came to a close 
Countismain drank to the health of Mr. and 
Mrs. Granfer, and to the return of those days ; 
then turning to Miss Vyvyan at his side, 
with his grave air, he said : ' And, with Miss 
Vyvyan's permission, I drink the health of 
Miss Vyvyan.' 

Berry had not left the room, though her 
work was almost done. Milton could see 
her honest delight as she looked upon her 
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master once more in that place, and the 
vision of Miss Vyvyan — with the roses — ^at 
his side. 

And when it was time for the ladies to 
retire to the drawing-room — Sophia, ex- 
hausted, taking the earliest opportunity to 
waddle off to the sofa in the library, and lie 
down — Countismain followed them out of 
the dining-room. He stirred the wood fire, 
pushed a table towards the seat Althea took, 
and placed a lamp upon it, before returning 
to the other men. 

Then Althea sat down by the fireside 
alone. Presently she took up a book. It 
was a novel. There was a paper-knife in it, 
and Milton's name upon the new paper cover. 
Althea caught the name — and hence, perhaps, 
she took up the book with quick interest. 
It was Balzac's ' Illusions Perdues.' Althea 
read only the title. How sadly it fell upon 
her heart. Had William lost his illusions ? 
had he had illusions about her ? had he lost 
lihem ? Surely, that sentence so often used 

VOL. n. E 
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to describe the discouragement of the heart, 
depicted something drearily out of harmony 
with nature. Why should William have had 
illusions about life's common fount of bless- 
ings sufficient to slake life's daily thirst ? 
That title repelled Althea. And she looked 
round on the pleasant room, all filled with a 
country scent from the peat and wood on the 
old deep hearth, and the light from the mild 
flames, and she put aside William's novel 
with a sad rebellion at heart. Ah ! that after- 
noon it had seemed to her possible to read 
his thoughts, to sun his melancholy, but one 
word had frozen her up. He had mentioned 
Mr. Temple. He misread her, and Althea 
could explain nothing to him. Let him go 
to join Mr. Temple to-morrow. 

And then the low oak door opened, and 
County Gi-anfer stood there. Only his cousin 
accompanied him. 

' Mr. Milton will have to look sharp if he 
intends to walk to the Bariim coach,' Mr. 
Granfer was saying in his strident voice. 
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' and he has to collect all his things from 
the Bay; 'pon my .word it seems an odd 
beginning to a Continental tour ! ' 

The words fell sadly upon Althea's ear, 
but County was coming up to her with a 
bright beseeching look. 

* Miss Vyvyan, it hasn't occurred. to any- 
one but me, I fear, that I should want to 
take you to the piano in the drawing-room. 
Berry has not lit the fire.' 

' Why, yu'd be playing th' organ here, I 
thought, Mr. Granfer,' said the voice of 
Berry, who had come in with the coffee-cups 
on a tray, and now stood there blushing like 
a girl. 

' I hope you will play on it,' said Althea, 
following Berry's eager look. 

But Countismain glanced at the sofa 
where Sophia lay fast asleep, the soles of her 
boots presented monumentally to the com- 
pany. 

' I might as well blow a cow-horn in the 
library/ he said laughing ; ' but a quarter 

£ 2 
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of an hour in the drawing-room, even with 
the old cottage, will revive some things I 
want to hear badly. And so Berry — you'll 
take in candles. And here. Miss Vyvyan,* 
he said, going to an old-fashioned music 
canterbury, 'here, I have found half Miss 
Halliday's songs among my mother's music' 
He selected a little pile, and carrying the 
music books under his arm, led Althea to the 
drawing-room. Berry had lit two candles at 
the little old-fashioned piano ; the low room 
. looked dim, and had a faint smell of dried 
plants. Countismain did not fail to apolo- 
gise, but Althea could see he cared little at 
the moment for the forsaken look of every- 
thing; he was intent on the music. He 
spread out an old music book. It was the 
'Stabat Mater' of Pergolesi. It opened at 
Caroline's song. And now as Althea played 
the accompaniment to the ' Eia mater fons 
amoris,' Countismain's rich, high baritone 
chimed in, the young man's quick ear almost 
reproducing Miss Halliday's manner. 
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William Milton was coming down the 
stairs after a visit to his luggage. He found 
a little group listening in the hall. Berry 
and her husband, a man who had brought 
Milton's portmanteau from the bay, a woman 
from the village, all emerging to listen to 
the master's voice sounding through the door 
of the Iqng disused drawing-room into the 
hall. They retreated, with the exception of 
Berry, at the appearance of Milton. He had 
to give some directions to Berry about his 
start on the next day. Berry had to refer to 
her master. • And the song having ceased, 
she opened the drawing-room door. Milton 
followed. The two at the piano seemed so 
absorbed that they did not cease speaking 
on Berry's entrance. 

'The German songs suit Miss Halliday 
almost the best,' County had just said, * but 
alas ! I don't know German. And yet, do 
you know, the words come across me some- 
times, as I recollect her singing them, and 
seem to express so much ? ' and as Milton 
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came in at the door he caught the odd 
question, uttered by Countismain in his 
eagerness, 'Miss Vyvyan, can you tell me 
the meaning of '* Zu lauschen wenn all' ist 
still " ? It is in that song of Schubert, which 
begins each verse ** I'ch denke dein " ? * 

He pronounced the words slowly in 
measure. How odd they sounded in the 
mouth of the big Englishman ! But it was as 
if the melody had so fixed them in his quick 
ear that he caught the very intonation Miss 
Halliday gave them. 

'You understand the first line,' said 
Althea, laughing, * and the last means " to 
listen when all is still." ' 

' It is just that sort of thing the music 
describes,' said the young man, ' better than 
all words.' 

And Berrj" then put in her question. 
* Breakfast to-morrow ? Of course I shall 
walk with Mr. Milton to the cross roads.' 

And Mr. Granfer coming in to say that 
tea. was in the library, Countismain de- 
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dared they would leave the music on the 
piano, and have some more next day; and 
then they returned to the library, where 
Sophia was waking, and coming forward 
blinking from the sofa, and tea waiting on 
the centre table. And the moments of 
Milton's last evening quickly passed away. 
• ••<•• 

The passengers by coach from Gled- 
donmouth to Barum the next morning are 

« 

enlivened by the sight of a party waiting at 
the turn of the road where it crosses the 
moor, striking off towards Martincross Hall 
and village. The party consists of a man 
with a cart, two gentlemen in shooting coats, 
and a young lady in rough jacket and large 
hat. They all shake hands with a tall man, 
who has soon climbed the coach, and settled 
his long legs among the luggage with the 
least amount of fuss. The smallest of port- 
manteaus and a bundle of sticks are disposed 
of quickly in the boot. There is no lingering 
for last words. The party from the Hall 
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Stand to see the coach disappear out of 
sight, their forms in pleasant foreground to 
the purple and gold-crested moor. The 
passenger turns to lift his hat, and as the 
coach speeds onward falls motionless, as if 
absorbed in his own meditations. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

'POSTE RESTANTE.' 

And Milton found the railway at Barum, 
and then never left it except for the London 
cab, the Dover packet, and the Paris fiacre^ 
speeding onward with a vision always before 
his eyes of two who were made for each 
other, and finding it out day by day in the 
freedom of the soft September days within 
sound of the sea, and in the freshness of the 
moor. On the hot platform at Martigny, at 
the end of some two or three days, stood 
Temple, with bronzed, almost blackened 

» 

face, and with him two Chamonix men, a 
g^ide, and a porter. They got into the train 
with their luggage — haversacks, ropes, and 
ice axes, and then all in the carriage together 
sped along the bleak uncongenial Rhdne 
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valley. Temple had achieved wonders in 
thus arriving punctual to time, and complete 
in performance of the route and place he had 
proposed to Milton a week before. He had 
made a first-class ascent on the way, and 
there were many achievements before him to 
be recorded in the ' Alpine Club Journal.' 
Besides, he had inspiriting news from 
Northam. Mr. Mark, the banker, had had 
a fresh attack of the gout, and would resign 
his seat in the House in the spring. The 
time was at hand for the contest 

But now, Temple looked forward to 
three weeks more walking with Milton. He 
spoke too of a return with him to Northam, 
and probable stay with Rector Mark, nepl>ew 
of the banker. Meanwhile the great question 
was the route before them southward towards 
Monte Rosa. And the very next night 
found Milton issuing from the inn in the 
Hfi.,,. -—rlight, and in the litde company 
the 'stone man' on the top of an 
1 pass, the first of a series on the 
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way to the southern slopes of the Alps. 
FoUowing-r-in his present mood — in all 
things Temple's directions, Milton had given 
no other address for his letters but Turin 
three weeks hence. 

And always as they walked by dawn and 
sunrise, or late into the night, seeing the 
marvels which nature reveals in its mysterious 
hours and inaccessible regions, what wonder 
that all Milton's impressions were deepened 
by the inward vision he carried with him ? 
Did the mountain reveal itself suddenly in 
the sunrise, the veil of cloud torn asunder, 
the awful snowy summit, rosy in the morning 
light, upspringing at the head of some vista 
of green alp lined with low brushwood — 
lady-nature appeared then, to one at least of 
the party, in all her feminine attributes. Did 
the two Chamonix men fall talking ? They 
too seemed to point the moral of youth and 
love, age and prudence! Antoine was a 
serious man, unmarried, adhering to his reso 
lotion with much philosophy, ' Je suis fils de 
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la terre,' he would say, with a little shrug of 
his shoulders, ' attach^ au sol. . . . God has 
given me health, strength, good friends, but 
if married, what should I do with my children ? 
While I worked they would get no education 
but the village school, and what do they learn 
at the school ? vilain langage. No, no, it 
is well enough for you, gentlemen/ The 
other was Antoine^s nephew, a strong-built 
slender youth, with curling hair, distinguished 
already in laborious exploits, when his duty 
was to keep up the pace for many hours in 
dizzy places ^ with a load upon his back. 
Michel seemed to think there might be other 
arguments. ' In the winter season on Sun- 
days, after mass, when one unites at the 
chdlet to drink a glass, or pay oneself a 
musician, and take a turn or two of the 
waltz, without harm, just to get warm, you 
see the girl that pleases you, and it is soon 
done — why so much thinking } But my 
uncle would forbid us even the dance. It 
is hard. And my father is just the same. 
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Kverything for utility — for the future. It 
is hard/ And so in the Savoy valley dons 

and bachelors and youth in contrast, as at 

« 

home. . . . But meanwhile what a good ex- 
ample was Temple ! Temple was no weak 
* impressionist; he. Or if he had impres- 
sions, they were utilised for the 'Alpine 
Journal/ or, indeed, for the improvement of 
tadle-d'kSte neighbours, even Paterfamilias 
and the girls finding in Temple an eager 
companion in the hotel salon. Milton was 
in the mood to criticise the charms and 
prowess of Georgiana and Eveleen. Yes, 
unhappiness makes us more fastidious, alas ! 
But Temple, only girt up by recent failure, 
seemed ready to indoctrinate the whole fair 
sex, including a climbing Russian princess 
in bloomer, residing in the hotel by the 
glacier. 

And so, on and on — to the end of four 
-weeks, from inaccessible chdlet to crowded 
hotel, at length the last descent to the 
plain was accomplished, and then it was 
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the railway and Turin, with its luxurious 
hotels and lamplit gardens and poste restante. 
Antoine, who had travelled all the way, and 
whose route was back this way, went for the 
letters. 

Milton paced the gardens waiting for 
those letters. * A great packet for Monsieur 
Temple ; only two letters for Monsieur 
Milton,' said Antoine. 

Milton took them. The two handwritings 
he would have expected — County's and the 
Canon's. How little we calculate our powers 
of endurance ! Milton put these letters into 
his pocket, and took two or three turns in 
the garden with his pipe before he opened 
one. At length, this was the letter from 
Countismain which Milton read at Turin : — 

Windsor, Sept 26, 186-. 

Dear Milton, — This will meet you at the 
only foreign address you have given me. I 
write in the hope that it is your turning point 
homewards, and that the news concerning 
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me, which I would not have you hear from 
anyone but me, may not trouble my dear old 
Milton in the midst of a jolly tour. I am 
married, and the small person who calls 
herself Mrs. Granfer is with me here in 
lodgings by the river, where we make out 
our time pretty well. Shortly after you left 
I received a letter from Katie, which proved 
to me that her affections had been entirely 
mine since I won them by my own promises 
in my first year at Northam. It was her 
father's doubt of me which prompted the 
affair with. Long. You will remember that 
when we talked the matter over I was only* 
half convinced. I was led away. I am 
thankful, Milton, that I was saved from the 
possibility of offering to another a dis- 
honoured hand; that I was able to pluck 
from my heart sJl that made it difficult or 
hard to do this, which I feel to be the will 
of God. • Dear old Thompson was of the 
same mirid as myself, and he came up to 
London and met Katie, and then he married 
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US in a church near St Pancras. They do 
not yet know in Leafy Bay, but I have got 
matters over with Mr. Granfer. Of course, 
the Ceylon planting is now my best course. 
I should never have thought of it if I had 
not intended to marry Katie. And I only 
gave it up because matters seemed changing 
between her and me. They never have 
changed really, however, and Mr. Granfer 
is quite satisfied that I should go out to look 
after the property in which he shares, instead 
of sending out an agent. I secured our pas- 
sage almost immediately, and we sail in the 
* Java' from Southampton on the — October. 
You will be in Northam, and I shall see 
you, for I am leaving the boys there at the 
Grammar School. It is a long story. The 
Canon, whom I went up to see in town from 
here, and told of the whole matter a week 
ago, has himself been to Northam on the 
boys* behalf ; and I feel that, as far as they 
are concerned, I can leave England happily, 
and it is all far beyond my deserving. As 
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regards you, Milton, I hardly know how I 
have the boldness to write to you at all. 
But you will let me know at the * Crown 
and Mitre' when you arrive at Northam, for 
I must talk to you. And it is kindness, and 
always kindness, I come again to ask from 
my dear old Milton, C. G. 

It would be difficult to describe the crisis 
of feeling through which Milton passed as he 
read this letter. No poetic sentiment now ! 
Facts— only facts in Countismain's letter. 
Althea free — and County married to Katie — 
and he, Milton, here, consoling the well con- 
soled Temple ! 

On the terrace, in one of the garden easy 
chairs, sat Temple, reclining with a pipe in 
his mouth, absorbed in his own correspon- 
dence. Milton turned suddenly for con- 
firmation of his own news, and for something 
more, to the Canon's letter. The Canon 
wrote calmly as usual. He gave an account 
of Countismain s visit. , He had run up to 
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town from the midst of his honeymoon on 
the Thames. This had seemed almost in- 
credible, but the Canon understood, he wrote, 
that the marriage was ratified with *bell, 
book, and candle, in the heart of London at 
noonday.' Thompson was to be blamed, but 
there was no use in Mr. Granfers explo- 
siveness. And Mr. Granfer's explosions 
were terrific. He and Sophia had just re- 
turned with Althea to Bishopscombe, for 
once in their lives in a good humour with 
their kinsman, the question of Granferland 
coffee in Ceylon amicably settled — County 
offering to go out for six months and put 
matters in the hands of a gentleman agent 
— when this bombshell broke in their midst ! 
Countismain had only been alone a week at 
Leafy Bay when he took the resolution. 
He was now going out, probably for good, 
to Ceylon ; and Mr. Granfer had retired into 
scornful silence. But, meanwhile, the Canon 
had been at the pains of paying a flying 
visit to Northam to settle Countismain's 
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business there. It was no less than to per- 
suade Miss Halliday to adopt Countismain's 
brothers, and let them attend the Grammar 
school. Miss Halliday was already settled 
at Northam with her own nephews. She 
seemed closely related to the old woman 
-who lived in a shoe — so wrote the Canon — 
for it seemed to strike all the world that 
she was meant to educate their children. 
Countismain had taken up the idea during 
the short stay he made at Northam last, 
when he had some conversation, both with 
Miss Halliday and her sister, Mrs. Buckler. 
Major Buckler was a gentleman with a prac- 
tical turn for business, and he had quickly 
seen the advantage of the business details 
of the arrangement. The Canon believed 
it had now been all satisfactorily settled. 
And Countismain was at Northam with his 
brothers. And then the Canon concluded^ 
saying that he was still alone in London, as 
his wife had returned from the continent, 
but was still paying visits with Althea. 

F 2 
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Temple came up with his copious corre- 
spondence as Milton finished his two letters. 
But perhaps of the two, Temple wore the 
greater air of concentration. 

* I have heard from Miss Mark/ he said. 
That was Miss Mark's letter with ihe many 
sheets written in a firm precise hand. ' I find 
that I must go to Northam without delay.' 

*I too/ said Milton, *wish to lose no 
time.* 

And they parted from Antoine, and set 
their faces for England ; and though Temple's 
affairs were often the subject of their dis- 
cussion, neither gave the other an account of 
his special preoccupations. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

MEETING STREAMS. 

The long, straggling School Street at 
Northam looked dull and deserted in the 
pale sunshine of an October day, but in the 
fields lying beyond the old Tudor buildings 
the friendly elms gave forth cheerful amber 
colours to brighten the afternoon light ; there 
ivas a sound of thudding of balls upon the 
ground ; both life and repose here shed 
abroad, simultaneously, by the mere sight 
of schoolboys at play upon the grass. But 
the quadrangle clock struck three quarters ; 
and with something almost of formal drill 
precision the fields emptied, the various 
knots of football players dispersed and disap- 
peared — some into the school-house, some 
into doorways of the High Street, to emerge 
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again with books under their arms and 
college caps replacing their hats ; a master 
or two came hurrying along the footway with 
magisterial stride, and as the hour struck, 
all converged into the school-house within 
the quadrangle, leaving the fields to the rooks, 
and the street to the few listless passers-by 
and the ordinary look of mild mediocrity of 
a country town. 

From Lavender House by the church had 
issued three boys with eager punctuality. 
In this little world of football, and primer 
grinding, and candle-rising Caroline had com- 
pletely settled down since we left her. Major 
Buckler had brought his family and moun- 
tainous luggage — including the violoncello, 
straight away from Southampton to the 
house near the Grammar School, then given 
over to window-cleaners, tile-menders, lad- 
ders, and housemaids, in preparation for the 
return of term time. And now, while 
Caroline and her sister settled down in part- 
nership of the children, not less pleasant, 
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perhaps, to the travel-worn, homesick mother 
than to Caroline, the Major, who was of a 
practical turn — though given to the violon- 
cello, inspected the sanitary arrangements of 
Northam, pronounced upon the quality of its 
air, with many comparisons to that of Punji 
College in the Hills, called upon all the 
tradespeople personally, and presently on 
the head-master and his ushers as they 
returned. The Major expressed himself de- 
lighted to find amongst such intellectual 
society a systematic acquaintance with prices 
of beef and mutton, furnishing estimates, 
statistics of chickenpox, mumps, scarlatina, 
and the perennial measles in all its varieties. 
And then while Major Buckler was busy 
with a ruler and a big account-book, drawing 
up a scheme of expenditure for the guidance 
of future housekeeping at Lavender House, 
the Canon had paid his visit to Northam. 

The news of Countismain's marriage had 
not reached Caroline. From the first she 
had followed Countismain's history with sym- 
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pathy, and now brought much kind compas- 
sion to bear upon his choice of exile, his 
anxieties for his brothers, and the scheme 
he had proposed for them, in which the 
Canon had encouraged Countismain. The 
Major, however, took the whole decision out 
of his wife's and Caroline's hands, and gave 
it the most prudential consideration. Mrs. 
Buckler was a frail, delicate woman, used to 
leaving all matters to her husband — as pretty 
Cissy Halliday, she had always been de- 
pendent on her younger sister Caroline. So 
now the Major decided. And soon his in- 
genuity had discovered means and reasons 
for bringing the Leafy Bay boys to be edu- 
cated with his own, and leaving them under 
the care of his wife and Caroline. He took 
the step of inviting Countismain to come and 
talk over all the details of the plan. And 
by the time County and his rustic little wife 
had spent a day or two at Northam, and 
the details had all been settled, the Major 
was so overcome by the young man's sim- 
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plicity and frankness, that he had warmly 
thrown himself into his situation. He was 
always quoting an ensign, who had made a 
m^alliance at Roorkee, and relating how, 
one by one, the station had come round to 
him, and finally helped him to ' live it down.' 
'You'll find, Mr. Granfer, that there's no 
such country for kindness and hearty good 
fellowship as the old Mofussil, if you go 
there ! ' 

Indeed, Countismain accepted this fore- 
taste of Indian hospitality and goodwill, and 
all other, simply enough. Caroline feared 
that he must carry a sad heart under so 
much docility and silence about himself. It 
was as if he found that this business of 
marriage, and departing, and setding his 
brothers, was best done in business fashion. 
He was only resolved on the speediest 
possible termination of his stay in England. 
He spoke of leaving Katie a day or two 
with her people, while he went to fetch the 
boys from Leafy Bay. The Major insisted 
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upon his leaving Katie at Lavender House 
during this absence. He helped Countis- 
main to secure an outward passage from 
London Docks, and further adjured him not 
to wholly neglect the question of outfit. 
The Major himself made lists of garments 
for hot weather — the indispensable ' pajamas,' 
articles of bed-gear, without which hot nights 
are full of dangers to the Anglo-Indian 
— ^banystns and puggeries. Then he put 
Countismain into communication with an 
Oriental firm, and begged the ladies to set 
Katie in the way of marking and packing 
these articles. Meanwhile, Caroline had 
heard all about Leafy Bay, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Berritop, and said that Berry must 
bring the boys to Northam to settle them in 
and see her master start. Countismain s 
bright sunny look told her of his gratitude, 
but it seemed as if he never trusted himself 
to say much. 

So when Countismain betook himself at 
last to Leafy Bay, he had let himself be 
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mourned and lamented over as dead for a 
day or two, and then he had bid Mrs. 
Berritop make ready to follow him to 
Northam, and look forward to his return in 
a few years. The Hall was to be let again. 
Mr. Granfer, too irate still even to allude to 
Countismain's present circumstances, still 
communicated with him stiffly about the pro- 
perty. The cottage in Leafy Bay was still 
to be inhabited by the Berritops, who were 
to make ready to receive the double family 
of boys every summer with Miss Halliday. 
This was the arrangement County had 
warmly pressed upon the Major, and which 
had thoroughly delighted that person's inge- 
nious mind. Berry arrived at Northam with 
the boys, and Countismain took rooms at 
the inn with Katie. The remaining days 
of his stay in England often took him up 
to town on business, but Katie spent her 
time at Lavender House. Katie was almost 
more in fear of Berry than of the ladies of 
the house, and sat silently working with her 
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at the celebrated ' outfit/ hardly speaking 
even to the members of the Pullman family, 
who came to take awe-struck farewells. And 
Mrs. Pullman, whose maternal feelings found 
solace in cups of tea, shared with Berry 
and Katie a holy terror of Mrs. Buckler's 
ayah, who squatted on the floor in unex- 
pected corners, making mysterious sounds 
with her joints, and rolling her eyeballs 
into inconceivable regions of her lids, and 
jingling her many bangles, and singing 
through her nose for little Theo, the de- 
licate, fair child, who was Caroline's chief 
delight. 

And now, on this October afternoon, two 
visitors were waiting in the deserted drawing- 
room of Lavender House. The Sevres clock 
ticked peacefully under the Louis XIV. 
glass, the light rested pleasantly on the 
mellow canvases of Caroline's little gallery of 
pictures — her inheritance from her father, 
with all the taste of the room, presenting so 
great a contrast as you came into it out of 
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School Street with what French authors call 
' la banalit^ de la rue/ 

Temple and Milton — for they were 
Caroline's visitors — had to-day arrived in 
Northam, Milton to call immediately at the 
' Crown and Mitre ' for Countismain, and 
hear that he was spending the day at 
Lavender House ; Temple at the Marks* 
rectory, where he was expected in a general 
way, but where he found both the brother 
and the sister out. Temple had said that he 
would accompany Milton to Miss Halliday's. 
He wished Miss Halliday to be among the 
first to hear of the events impending at Nor- 
tham, which so nearly concerned himself. As 
Temple waited, pacing in his customary way 
up and down the floor, he sometimes con- 
sidered a little portrait of Caroline resting 
on the mantel-shelf. It represented Miss 
Halliday sitting out of doors, with her cloak 
thrown back, singing out of a large, old song- 
book — just as she might have sat and sung 
once on the terrace at Stairs. 
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Milton had gone to the window. All the 
household had overflowed into the garden on 
this mild October afternoon. In an arbour 
by the path border, the Major sat smoking 
with Countismain. In the middle of the 
strip of grass running down from the parlour 
windows to the meadows behind the town 
was a mulberry tree, from its branches came 
forth chirpings and twitterings, three or four 
children had possession of the tree, like 
starlings, and beneath sat the ayah on a mat. 
On the bench below sat Caroline, in walking 
dress, with her sister — a pale, blue-eyed 
woman of thirty-five. She reclined in an 
odd board-ship chair. Caroline had work in 
her hand, but the human starlings in the tree 
occupied all her attention. What a work- 
a-day expression on Miss Halliday's face! 
What a shadow of fatigue, as she advances 
to the window across the grass! But she 
cannot have heard the name of her visitors 
— immediately what a brightening, and tight- 
ening of the chords of life as she greets 
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them! She seems taken by surprise. She 
had not expected to see Temple, and he 
stood there, with his tanned and bronzed 
face increasing the impression of activity 
and strength in his whole person as he came 
forward to greet her. 

' Have you had a good time ? ' she said. 

* Capital, and you — you have had no 
holiday this summer.' 

' But a great change at home,' Caroline 
said, pointing to the mulberry tree. 

* Ah ! and I come at a busy time.' 

* Our tusy time is over, and I am glad 
you have come. Mr. Granfer is anxiously 
looking out for Mr. Milton.' 

At this moment a sallow-faced, gentle, 
and ladylike woman advanced to the window 
with a languid step. 

' My sister, Mrs. Buckler,' Caroline said, 
introducing her to the friends. ' You will 
find Countismain Granfer in the garden,* 
Caroline added to Milton, and he left them 
there in the window. He went forward to 
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meet Countismain in the arbour. The young- 
man ^came forward shyly, but was followed 
by the Major. 

' Mr. Milton ! I am happy to make your 
acquaintance, sir. I have often heard your 
name in the last week. This week has 
brought about much, you see. Ten days 
have done wonders. We are, we may say, 
in marching order.' 

The tutor and pupil might have met 
with some shadow of embarrassment, but 
the Major saved them all that. Countis- 
main had only to put in a word or two. 
' Ah, the Alps ! ' exclaimed the Major, 
* thoroughly enjoyable ! As a military man, 
I have had no opportunity of walking for 
walking's sake ; but at this time of year the 
bear-hunting in the Darjeeling hills was my 
great relaxation.' And Milton had only 
to inquire the date of Countismain s sailing 
for the Major to exclaim, * Well ! I see it will 
be a case of the prior claim of an old friend. 
I had intended, sir, to accompany Mr. 
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Granfer to seie him safe out of the Docks, 
and put him up to a question or two of 
board-ship comfort, but you'll have the prior 
claim, sir, the prior claim.' And then saying 
that he would take this opportunity of going 
down the town on his own business, the 
Major ceded his place to Milton. He and 
Countismain were left alone. 

' Come and see Katie/ said the young 
man abruptly, after a moment's pause. 

In silence they walked down the path 
to the glass door, which admitted them into 
the house without passing through the draw- 
ing-room. County opened the door of the 
little panelled room at the back of the house 
where Katie sat at work with Berry. Excla- 
mations of delight greeted the ears of the two 
men as they came in. Mrs. Pullman was 
unpacking a parcel of stockings on her broad 
lap. Katie was standing, holding up a long 
pair of thread hose for her mother's inspec- 
tion, with a radiant expression in her face, 
and Mrs. Pullman had thrown up both hands 
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in admiration. It was thus that Milton 
found Katie again, her large brown retriever- 
like eyes instantly bringing to his mind the 
day of the accident at the Weir. As the 
two men came in, she instantly dropped the 
stockings, folded her hands, and fixed them 
on her husband's face. 

' Katie, you may shake hands with Mr. 
Milton. He has written to me so kindly.' 

Berry stood by. She had also put down 
her work and risen ; a look of sad reserve, 
almost indifference, was in her face. How 
strange; was the little homely scene to Milton's 
eyes ! He shook hands both with Berry and 
Katie, and then came out into the garden 
again with Countismain. 

'They are enjoying themselves im- 
mensely, you see,' the young man ^aid, with 
a somewhat melancholy smile. * I am glad 
Katie should take leave of her own people 
like any other girl. It's a blessing that they 
make no trouble of her going ; it's all easy 
enough for her, and for me too— my one 
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anxiety, for the boys, completely set at rest. 
I think it's happy ? ' 

He turned his earnest simple look on 
Milton, and put his hand into his arm as he 
said these words. They had reached the 
end of the gravel path running down one 
side of the strip of garden to the meadows, 
from which the lawn was separated hy iron 
rails and a gate only. On the other side of 
the grass, running parallel, was another path 
by the red brick wall, built in with the row 
of lime trees, also ending at the iron railing 
and not crossing the grass. On this opposite 
path now paced Temple with Caroline. They 
had turned, and were walking up again as 
Milton and Countismain came down. Each 
couple as they paced could hear the sound of 
the other's voices. 

* I did not wish you to hear this news so 
nearly concerning myself from anyone but 
me,' Temple was saying. 

'You have my best wishes and best 
hopes,' she was replying. 

G 2 
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* I shall know, too, that you will help me 
if you can.' 

' It seems little likely that I can. Miss 
Mark must give me a lesson. And I shall 
hear from her from time to time.' 

And they passed on with their faces to 
the house. 

' Is it not wonderful how this place has 
become home, the point of departure for me 
— ^a returning point, too, I hope ? ' the young 
man was saying, as he paced with his arm in 
Milton's on the other gravel path. * Leaving 
the boys here seems too much good fortune. 
It seems so hard they should not remember 
their mother, Milton, as I do. The thought 
used to madden me, but now they will get 
some mothering. Berry, of course, was good, 
but they were growing up roughly — like me. 
Now I can look forward to a free sort of life, 
which perhaps will best suit me. The time 
must have come sooner or later for tearing 
myself from Northam.' 

He looked around with affectionate regret. 
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From the end of the garden which they had 
reached could be seen the twin towers of the 
cathedral rising in the low rays of the sun. 
Was it the sight of these symbols of a past 
romance ? Was it the sight of that well- 
matched pair pacing in conversation on the 
opposite path in equal friendship which filled 
his heart with yearnings ? 

* How many associations I shall carry 
away from here/ Countismain was saying to 
Milton. * I used to think that Leafy Bay 
was the only place I could look upon as 
home. But it has become home for me.' 

' And the boys will keep you in constant 
communication/ said Milton. 

* Yes, and changes must come. I must 
hear of changes. I shall not want to hear of 
changes. But you may be sure, Milton, that 
I shall want to hear of the happiness of my 
friends.' 

Why did he speak so sadly when he had 
begun cheerfully ? Why had the struggle 
seemed to return at this hour? They had 
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once again reached the end of the garden, 
from which you saw across the meadows to 
the river. The autumn evening was closing 
in with mists and vapours beginning to rise 
from the river, blurring the banks and base 
of the hill, from which the twin towers sprang 
above the fog. Everything seemed to be 
vanishing in the soft mists from the ground, 
but above a pure sky full of lights, and 
where the pink streaks faded the cathedral 
presided calmly. That way it seemed to 
Milton the young man's look was turned, as 
he spoke of the friends he was leaving and 
the changes that must come. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

NOT RACHEL, BUT LEAH. 

But the joyous voice of the Major inter- 
rupted this double tHe-a-tUe as he came 
forward, ordering the occupant of the mat 
with the children from the mulberr}' tree into 
the house, where they speedily disappeared 
with a great chattering. 

' The sun is setting, and the exhalations 
from the ground are most injurious, as we 
Bengalees know,' called the Major, coming 
forward with a broad smile to the first couple 
on the gravel walk. * Mr. Temple ' (when 
Caroline had gone through the ceremony of 
introduction), * I am happy to make your 
acquaintance. I have just seen your name 
in the town. You take a prominent part, I 
perceive, in a political meeting next week. 
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As a military man/ continued the Major, 
affably, ' I belong to the other political side ; 
and, besides, I am, as I may say, a bird of 
passage here. But I hope to have the privi- 
lege of hearing you speak, sir, and of attend- 
ing your local — tumasha! 

Temple stared loftily at the Major ; he 
was not acquainted with Hindustani. His 
surprise was increased when the latter turned 
now to the other pair — Milton and Countis- 
main, who approached— continuing with the 
same heartiness. 

* By-the-by, Granfer, have yc^u informed 
Mr. Milton of what we call our approaching 
tumasha."^ Will he honour us with his 
presence "i ' 

Miss Halliday hastened to explain that 
it was thus the Major playfully designated 
a small gathering of friends coming on the 
following evening, not to a political meeting, 
but to bid good-bye to Mr. Granfer before 
he sailed. • We should be very glad to see 
Mr. Milton,' Caroline said. ' And Mr. Mark 
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and his sister have kindly said that they will 
come to meet Mr. Granfer. Perhaps Mr. 
Temple/ with a half apologetic turn in her 
voice, * you would let us see you too.' 

Temple stood there, looking into her 
eyes as if to see whether she cared about it, 
and then said in his most restrained way, 
half aside : — 

* I should prefer a more quiet opportunity 
of seeing you.' Caroline looked away towards 
the sun, which was beginning to set behind 
the limes. 

* Come in, come in,' said the Major, lead- 
ing all the party towards the house; 'the 
sun is setting. See, Mrs. Buckler sets us an 
example of prudence, and is safe indoors.* 
Mrs. Buckler was standing at the French 
windows, wrapped in a chuddah shawl. It 
was impossible not to be struck by the con- 
trast between Caroline and her elder sister. 
Mrs. Buckler had the languid, fastidious air of 
an invalid, contrasting with Caroline's warm 
and more sympathetic manner. 
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Caroline had lingered a moment with 
Temple, while the sun sank behind the 
autumn-thinned screen of limes. * My dear, 
this is Mr. Milton. Mr. Granfer s friend,' the 
genial Major was explaining within. *He 
accompanies Granfer to Southampton on 
Monday. Pray come in, Caroline, come in, 
Mr. Temple, out of the miasma,' going to 
the window, and shutting it behind them. 
' My dear, this is Mr. Temple. Mr. Temple, 
JVIrs. Buckler.' 

Temple addressed but few remarks to 
the languid mother of six, who sank back 
among the sofa cushions. He looked as if 
he was not at Lavender House, * pour passer 
le temps.' He said that the Marks would be 
waiting for him. And shaking hands all 
round, with an air which subdued even the 
Major, and arrested any further reference to 
the * tumasha ' of the following day rising on 
his lips, — Temple departed. 

It was the signal for the boys to come 
in, the Leafy Bay brothers greeting William 
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Milton as an old friend. Miss Halliday 
seemed to find the hour full of domestic 
absorption. Milton had hoped to hear the 
name of Althea from her, but County Granfer 
was waiting to walk up to the Green, and 
they too departed, Milton not allowed to do 
so, however, by the Major, without a promise 
to return on the next evening. 

The Major imported a sociable atmo- 
sphere with him wherever he went. From 
the Indian station to board ship, and from 
board ship to the English county town, his 
stock of operatic fantasias for the violoncello, 
his sketches of the * Complete Darjeeling 
Flora,' were brought out with fresh effect on 
unsophisticated minds. Here at Noitham 
Caroline's singing filled the Major with naif 
pride, as an element of ^social success. ' Pasta, 
Pasta alone,' he would exclaim, 'rendered 
" Ah } Perdona " in finer style ! ' The stranger 
within his gates came in too for a share of 
the Major's enthusiastic reporting. County 
Granfer, his estate in the West, his strange 
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Story, the interesting direction of his approach- 
ing journey — these were matters of interest 
propagated by the Major at street corners, 
shop counters, and by the church door. Not 
only Northam ' Down the hill ' but * Up the 
niir felt curiosity to see County with his 
lowly little bride. 

Caroline's nearest neighbours were an old 
mathematical master at the school with his 
wife. Mr. and Mrs. Adamson were child- 
less, but devoted to all the boys of the 
grammar school. The lonely Scotch lady 
now extended all her spare motherliness to 
Countismain, who Had been known to her 
ever since Caroline's settling at Lavender 
House. She had taken his departure warmly 
to heart Katie's 'outfit' had been mate- 
rially assisted by Mrs. Adamson. 

And now as County's friends gathered 
on the last evening but one of his departure, 
Katie sat on view in the drawing-room of 
Lavender House, with her hair neatly braided, 
and wearing a white alpaca, chosen for her 
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by Mrs. Adamson, and silver ornaments 
which were Milton's wedding present, with 
an edition of Carlyle for County. ' Katie sat 
up looking like a child at her first party, at 
Mrs. Adamson's side, gazing with admiring 
delight at Countismain's majestic appearance, 
for the first time before her eyes in evening 
dress, perhaps secretly longing to help Berry 
and the maid with the handing of trays of 
tea and cake, which the Major called ' Dollys,* 
for reasons only known to persons who might 
have the advantage of having visited a Rajah 
in the course of their lives. 

The Miss Harrisons arrived early in a 
sedan chair, which was a lingering institution 
up at Castle Green. Their timid sympathy 
with Countismain, whom they had so often 
met at our Canon's, had gone to the extent 
of bringing a small parcel wrapped in satin 
paper for Katie, containing a pair of slippers, 
and two beautifully devised muffetees. Mr. 
Beauclere and Mr. Tabor descended from 
their comfortable bachelor quarters to bestow 
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much pity on the outward bound travellers, 
scarcely concealing those feelings of self-con- 
gratulation which are uppermost in some 
minds in looking on their friends' misfortunes. 
Mr. Blow, who happened to be spending a 
night or two at the Keep, and had been per- 
suaded to come by Miss Harrison, with, * YoUy 
Mr. Blow, never require an invitation,' now 
made his appearance at Lavender House, 
mystifying the Major by his praise of seven- 
teenth century music as compared with 
Bellini and Auber, and inspecting Katie with 
many regretful sighs. Fortunately Countis- 
main had far too many preoccupations to be 
over conscious of so much condescending 
notice bestowed on him and his little wife, 
and stood towering in the midst of the little 
assembly as if nothing had happened since 
he left them all yesterday. 

Mr. Cope had triumphantly brought Dr. 
Samson, but fortunately at a late enough 
period of the evening, when the Major had 
put away his violoncello, after performing 
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those airs from * La Somnambula ' which so 
profoundly depressed Mr. Blow. 

Dr. Samson's entrance was the signal 
for Caroline to go to the piano. He had 
come on purpose, he said ; he wanted that 
air of Pergolesi from the ' Stabat Mater.' 
Caroline found the book, and asked him 
to accompany it, and stood up to sing. 
Countismain had crossed the room to take 
his stand by the piano. Dr. Samson's mighty 
organ-hands were preluding upon the keys, 
but he looked up affectionately at the 
young man through his spectacles, and said 
in his gi-uff voice, accompanied by soft 
modulations from his fingers, ' You rogue ; 
when will you be scrambling up into my 
organ-loft again, calling for the March in 
" Athalie ? " .You used to be terribly keen 
upon the voluntaries. What d'ye mean by 
carrying yourself off to outlandish places 
where you will never hear a note ? ' 

Countismain took this simply and laugh- 
ingly as usual, attempting no reply. But it 
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seemed to Milton that as Caroline's voice 
rose in the sweet pathetic air, the tender 
chords of regret were set moving, tender 
echoes of past days, past ' Golden hours,' 
perhaps too strongly awakened. It was the 
song Milton had first heard at Castle Green, 
and then again spelt out by County at 
Althea's side in the dim drawing-room at 
Martincross, for ever to be fraught in 
Milton's remembrance with the face, the 
presence. ... It was so, surely, with 
Countismain. At this moment, in this 
crowded room, was there not a vision before 
thp ^fmirig man's eyes as the song carried him 
magic land ? 

:n Caroline had ended she turned 
Countismain could scarcely reply. 
: perceived his emotion. Mr, Cope 
for another favourite of Dr. Samson 
)ert's ' Winterreise,' said Mr. Cope. 
r Caroline returned to the piano reso- 
' No, nothing melancholy,' she said ; 
rgolesi was melancholy, but if you 
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would like something German I will sing 
Mendelssohn's " FrlihlingsHed." ' And now 
as Caroline's voice burst forth in that joyous 
strain of Mendelssohn's travel-song, breathing 
only the spirit of joyous roaming, and hope, 
and freedom, with its refrain — 

Du armes Herz bist nicht allein, 
Umringt von Sang und Sonnenschein — 

soaring up to a joyous peal at the conclusion 
of each verse — once again Milton was trans- 
ported to the last summer, to the day on the 
river, to Althea's very presence, by the power 
of sound. Was not Countismain recalling, 
tck), how Althea had asked for that song ? 

But while Caroline's voice was still 
holding all the room in silence in the third 
verse of the song, the door was opened, 
and all eyes were turned. It was Miss 
Mark making her entrance, not followed by 
her brother, but by George Temple. Temple 
took up his position by the door, and stood 
there with his eyes fixed on Miss Halliday. 

VOL. IL H 
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Everybody was turning round to look at the 
new comers — Dr. Samson alone had noticed 
that Miss Halliday had faltered and missed a 
repeat. He looked round glowering at the 
interruption. 

There were many reasons for^iss Mark's 
attracting attention. As the heiress of old 
Mr. Mark, the banker and parliamentary 
representative of Northam, Miss Mark was 
no small person there. She usually spent 
the parliamentary season in town with her 
uncle, but lately had been devoting herself 
to her brother's work in Northam. Miss 
Mark was reputed to despise society- When 
she entered it, therefore, she produced all the 
more effect. Her dress — an early English 
costume — not unbecoming to her decided 
features and complexion, the shades of 
which were all steady and fixed, gave the 
ladies in the room more to think of than all 
the flounces, and bugles, and trimmings, of 
Northam put together. It was before the 
days of general anarchy in ladies* costume. 
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and Miss Mark's appearance made you think 
of Cloughs celebrated 'Laws of Architec- 
tural Beauty applied to Women,* reducing 
even the homely Northam ladies to the 
category of * Modern debased ' and * Lady 
Flamboyant/ 

When Caroline's song was at an end, 
Miss Mark crossed the room to the piano. 
She spoke with clear precision — and always 
as if in fear of losing time — and fixing Miss 
Halliday with her eyes, which were a triflfe 
too closely placed together : * Good evening, 
Miss Halliday ; my brother was sorry not tb 
come. I am glad to have the opportunity of 
hearing you sing. Mr. Temple has told me 
about it, about your good nature, and you're 
not being nervous.' 

As it so often happens with persons of 
very sensitive ear, Caroline had taken long 
to overcome the extremest nervousness in 
musical performance, but she only looked a 
little nervously at Miss Mark, who continued 
in the same alert way : ' We are getting up 
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some concerts for the townspeople through 
the winter. Could you, do you think, help 
us?' 

Caroline murmured something about the 
children taking up her time, but Miss Mark 
pursued. ' Oh ! you mustn't neglect your 
gifts. It is such a great opportunity of doing 
good. We should, of course, aim at edu- 
cating our people's taste. But I fear what 
we have just heard will hardly be in their 
line at first/ / 

But now, as Caroline still leant back on 
her chair at the piano. Temple came up with 
a petition to join with Miss Mark's, and 
bending over Caroline, said persuasively : 

* There was a Scotch air I first heard you 
sing at Lady Ashley's. Burns's words — " A 
man's a man." I should like Miss Mark to 
hear it. Would you sing it, Miss Halliday, 
now ? ' 

Dr. Samson had retired. Popular ballads 
were not in his way. But he was restrained 
from departing by Mr. Cope. ' You should 
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wait for "Black-eyed Susan"; Miss Halli- 
day's singing of that ballad is classical.' 

Mrs. Adamson had tears in her eyes as 
Caroline concluded with *A' that and a' 
that* And then, when * Black-eyed Susan ' 
followed, Katie's eyes lit up with delight. 
Miss Mark said that would be just the music 
to begin with at their concerts in the winter. 
Temple bent over Caroline, and thanked her 
with one of his eloquent looks. * Would you 
help Miss Mark ? You would be helping 
me also.' 

* How could that be ? ' she said, now 
standing up, leaving the piano. 

' It would make our cause more popular 
than the most active canvass.' 

She shook her head laughing. But 
presently Miss Mark had Caroline's fullest 
promise to help. How strangely had all 
these things impressed William Milton to- 
night! This lamp-lit drawing-room, Caro- 
line's songs, all these faces, these voices 
reminded him of one face, one voice absent— 
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the Rachel he had contemplated for Temple, 
the Rachel he had dreamt, too, for Countis- 
main. And lo ! County had waked, and 
found it was Leah, little Leah sitting up 
there, still very demure, and listening to the 
clink of supper preparing in the next room. 
And Temple, it seemed, too, had forgotten 
Rachel ! What judgment would Althea pass 
on these things ? What would she see in 
all these attentions to Miss Halliday ? With 
what feelings had she sent Katie the little 
writing-case to-day, fitted up neatly by her 
own hands ? And when would he see her 
again ? He had resolved to see County sail 
before he saw Althea again. 

The evening had come to an end with 
supper, when the Major introduced cham- 
pagne, and invited all to drink the health of 
County Granfer. The whole staff of the 
grammar school masters was present — an 
abstemious guild, who nevertheless appre- 
ciated the hospitality. And then the party 
broke up. The Castle Green sedan was 
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brought into the passage, and Mr. Blow stood 
respectfully to see the Miss Harrisons enter 
it. The sisters sat nose to nose, the door 
was shut, the bearers lifted the chair, and 
out they trotted up the dim straggling street. 
Katie's enjoyment of the supper was spoilt 
by Miss Mark's final address to her, some- 
what in the tone of a Sunday-school teacher. 
But then Mark had put in his congenial 
appearance, full of regret at having been 
detained, and carried off Miss Mark and 
Temple. Finally, Countismain went with 
Milton up to the Green, to end — as they were 
wont — the last evenings together. 

The last day had come. Most of us 
know the feeling of the last day before a 
parting — business and details to the last, 
then a fly at the door, the crowding round, 
good-bye, and a sudden realisation. What 
a solemn moistening of the eyes! What a 
sense of the shortness of life ! What a 
foretaste of death ! The boys suddenly clung 
to County, sobbing. Berry could scarcely 
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get out the luggage for weeping. Caroline, 
too, and her sister were crying. Mrs. Pull- 
man stood in her Sunday best in the street, 
Pullman helping with the boxes. The Major, 
the coolest of the party, drew Milton aside 
to give him parting injunctions about the 
installation on board ship, and then they 
drove away. 

Countismain leaned long out of the rail- 
way carriage window till the great twin towers 
were out of sight. Katie did not speak a 
word in Milton's presence. At length it 
was Southampton, the docks, and the great 
Indiaman all cleared and ready for sailing* 
that night. 

It was Black Monday in all its reality 
for many, amidst hurry, and silence, and 
business — which is another word for duty. 
Leave takings on all sides, but carried on 
amidst much jollity and grumbling — rather 
than sentiment. Katie, who for one moment 
was left alone, was found suddenly crying. 
Was it the thought of the sea she had never 
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seen ? he asked, always speaking as he 
would to a child. Was she thinking of her 
mother ? No ; Katie could hardly look up 
to confess. 

* Dearie me, she's afraid of them lascars. 
Why, my dear, when you've made the 
journey as often as I have, you'll not be 
afraid of them.' The speaker was one of 
those stout comfortable mortals with baskets, 
who are to be found in every crowd. Katie 
confessed it was the lascar sailors who 
swarmed about the ship, their dark eyes 
gleaming weirdly enough in the twilight. 
But the old lady with the basket had soon 
reassured Katie, and taken her under her 
charge, to initiate her in the terrors of the 
deck, and the mysteries of the luggage- 
crammed cabin, and the art of disposing 
herself therein — ^an art which the old lady 
seemed to have acquired with long crab -like 
practice, on her much-quoted journeys to 
and fro. 

And now Milton could pace the deck with 
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Countismain — an hour more keep him still 
at his side — a little while yet feel the warmth 
and geniality of all his young being, filling 
up the vacant hour with humorous obser- 
vation of the common herd — ^yet full of 
good fellowship with all. He, too, carried 
forward his life-business with business pur- 
pose. And withal a sweet seriousness, which 
Milton had seen expanding in him from the 
boy to the man. Life has nothing better to 
offer than this — ^to show us noble natures. 

But amidst hum, and confusion, and noise, 
Milton grasped, for the last time, the hand 
of Countismain. Then he stood and watched 
the huge vessel out of sight, across the wide 
harbour waters. And as he turned his steps 
away he felt that he had lost a certain good, 
and asked himself what greater good that 
was he would gain from County Granfer s 
departure. For the time was come when he 
should see Althea. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

IN BLOOMSBURY SQUARES. 

Althea had left Bishopscombe at the end of 
September to join her mother in a country- 
house in Hampshire, and then, after one or 
two more visits, Mrs. Vyvyan and her 
daughter had returned to the Canon in the 
fogs of Chesterfield Street for the winter. It 
-was the time of year in London when the 
gas lamps cheer the first closing evenings, 
and friends find each other out slowly, and 
mix without sense of obligation, and start 
afresh in the bearings of acquaintance, and 
the great spirit of London seems to shake 
its huge ponderous wings with joint ema- 
nations of fog and sociable atmosphere. 
Althea had been used to regarding the re- 
turn to London at this time of year as sadly 
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prosaic, after the yearly spring at Castle 
Green, and prolonged draughts of summer, 
perhaps abroad, or with Caroline at the 
Ashleys' place in Scotland. But she came 
back from Somersetshire this month of 
October to feel a sober affection for the little 
Chesterfield Street home, wrapped in its 
autumnal twilight. The country house visits 
with her mother had been of the sort Mrs. 
Vyvyan thought it worth while to pay. But 
the presence of a middle-aged peer and two 
countesses had not provided Althea with 
sufficient excitement to change the tenor of 
her thoughts — that chewing of the 'cud of 
sweet and bitter fancy' in solitude at Bish- 
opscombe. The Canon's humour — that 
best of friendships — had sooner counteracted 
that. And from her father Althea learnt of 
the sudden change that had passed over 
the affairs of the cheerful host at Leafy Bay. 
From Caroline, too, of his brothers' arrival 
at Northam. But only one word about 
William Milton. He was wandering abroad 
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with George Temple, aloof from the friends 
-who most needed him. That one word froze 
up Althea like some breath from the North 
Pole. 

But Althea was putting away all the 
heart questions which she had asked her- 
self at Bishopscombe. The Mayfair house 
was cramped and dark ; more than was 
good, perhaps, for the studious Canon, and 
the youngest inhabitant there. In the house 
in Kensington which they had formerly 
occupied, the Vyvyans had been more im- 
mediately among their oldest friends. The 
Canon had weakly yielded to Mrs. Vyvyan s 
arguments in favour of living in Mayfair. 
Althea was conscious of a little household 
struggle which had never existed in the old 
house at Kensington ; and in these struggles 
between appearances and comfort lie the 
only prose of life. But somehow Althea 
welcomed London prose, London fog, and. 
London society. What was it Caroline had 
said once about the double lives people lead 
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between their wishes and inclinations, which 
make up a buried life beneath the surface of 
their outward life? But Althea was not 
going to feed the hidden stream. She went 
to classical concerts and Royal Institution 
lectures with friends of her own age, who in 
their turn, too, were perhaps putting away 
summer romances in the gathering fogs. 
Althea, indeed, among her youthful com- 
panions stood as leader, fancy free and friend- 
ship born. 

This wa3 Althea's mind, this was the life 
resulting from it, as she met William Milton 
again. The little Greek copy-book once 
more must mark the tide of inward and 
outward circumstance for us, describing 
Milton's fate. He was bound to see Althea 
once before the close of the University term. 

Thursday y October 20th. — On my way from 
Southampton, and at Chesterfield Street on 
express appointment by her father. I was 
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expected therefore. A. was not at home. 
The Canon awaited all the circumstances of 
Countismain's sailing. We talked over the 
matter calmly in the study. But I was after- 
wards summoned to the drawing-room. Mrs. 
Vyvyan was /;^^^r^^ with me. Her manner 
of mentioning County makes me think that 
she attaches blame to me. She actually 
spoke of ' undeveloped possibilities ' — of Mr. 
and Mrs. Granfer's wishes. There was the 
petulance of disappointment in her tone of 
mentioning Countismain's marriage. Yet was 
it this ? or did she once more take the text 
to preach to me ? To rehearse the role of 
* Grey Hermit Friendship ' for me ? It had 
been hones ter perhaps to throw off friend- 
ship. But I waited and saw A. at dinner. 
Sweet face ! it has power to make me forget 
conscious self. I could not judge whether 
she takes Countismain's marriage seriously. 
And yet I could wish she were more con- 
scious in manner ! 
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Sunday y October 2^rd. — Why am I here 
crushed, despondent, silent? Have I not 
a higher honour than to her mother? It 
is clear to me that I must speak. The end 
of term approaches. 

December ijth. — In town once more — 
at Chesterfield Place this afternoon. She 
was out with her mother. The Canon was 
at home. We walked to the British Museum. 
An 'At- Home' card, with a note — not of 
friendship — from Mrs. Vy vyan, to-night. 
The note says, * A few friends.' 

December igth. — A crowd of course, and 
several notabilities. Curious is London in 
its hours of ease, refreshment, and repose. 
Thus I am fated to see her. I spoke to A. 
for a few minutes. She is sitting for her 
portrait, and she was sitting yesterday when 
I came. She is interested in my business 
with her father. Miss Vyvyan expressed 
readiness to plunge into the shades of 
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Bloomsbury with us to-morrow. I watched 
her in the medley. A warm, sociable atmo- 
sphere surrounds her at this time of year. 
Conversation, rare in our day as letter- 
writing, exists in the little world which meets 
at her father s house. I think A. is quite 
free, and wishes to be free. 

January isL — A London Christmas past, 
A. surrounded by juvenile cousins, at panto- 
mime and oratorio. But a happy omen to- 
day. As I worked at the British Museum 
she called with her father. We had to give 
an hour to work. But I took her to the 
friezes. To-morrow we meet at the B.'s, 
for the first time out of her own house, for 
dinner. 

Jantiary yd. — Mrs. B. is a benevolent 
woman. I took A. into dinner. Her right- 
hand neighbour, a legal swell, was absorbed 
in the cuisine ; on the other side, a young 
barrister, intent on picking up the crumbs of 

VOL. II. I 
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the great B.'s conversation. Thus we had 
two hours' uninterrupted tHe-ci'tHe. All was 
plain to me in this conversation, as it was in. 
the crowd at her mother s the other night. 
A. is under many influences, but I think she 
is free, and wishes to be free. With every 
new influence which possesses her, she is 
only learning to be more truly herself. She 
has the gift of being natural, and men are 
natural, and show themselves to her. Thus 
she is discovering all life with quick womanly 
instincts. More talk with A. to-night than 
on all the evenings at Chesterfield Street put 
together. 

January lotk. — Why did I hear with a 
pang to-day that A. is spoken of as a beauty ? 
Her portrait is to be one of the features 
of the Academy. To-night I saw her 
in the distance at the Popular Concert 
She was dressed for a ball, and left early 
with her mother. A strange thought came 
into my mind as I passed out through the 
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lobby at her side, and found the carriage at 
the door. Some tender andante mood of 
Beethoven, perhaps, inspired it. We had 
listened to a trio, whereof the slow part 
seemed to me as the outpouring of a con- 
fession from a lonely, pent-up heart — fruitless, 
tending nowhere, and yet such a relief as 
tears to the parched soul. The thought has 
haunted me since. Why not speak ? Only 
speak, and then hold my tongue for ever. 

January nth. — Ddcouvrir en detix lignes 
tous les ridicules que fai observes en moi 
pendant des jours. Truly the old diary. 
Is not Temple's example before me ? To- 
day was clear in the midst of fog. I called 
to take A. and her mother to the National 
Gallery. A. had wished to go there with 
me. Is not this friendship something to 
me ? I asked her about S. She described 
him to me — his work, his talks. We looked 
long at pictures he praised. Coming away, 

she told me of other people she sees. This 

1 2 
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day this conversation has more than before 
made me feel that our friendship is real. No 
fancied mysticism of mine. Shall I trouble 
it all for one moment's selfish satisfaction ? 

January i^th. — Our last day at the 
British Museum. She came with her father, 
again. In the grim Bloomsbury Squares, as 
we walked home together, the green buds 
were appearing. A sort of ease fell upon me 
as we talked. There is a spell, I think, in 
the smoke and fog of London, blent with 
warm social air, to foster the very atmo-. 
sphere of friendship. I go to-morrow, but I 
think I shall find her again at Northam, my 
patient pupil still. The Vyvyans come later 
than usual, but for the whole summer. A. 
gave me back the ' Characters ' she borrowed 
last year. I asked her to keep it But she 
would not, knowing it was precious, she said. 
Why did I take it, fearing by one word too 
much to lose all ? 
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[Thus she let him go, *not helping nor 
yet dismissing.' And thus far the little 
copy-book. .But now a few notes — those 
fluttering, light-winged things skimming the 
surface of life so usefully- — must chronicle ' 
the passing events for us in their order.] 

Letter from Mrs. Vyvyan to Mrs, Blandford^ of Rosiert^ 

Biissmouih, Hants. 

My dear Old Friend, — ^Your kind invita- 
tion to Althea to spend the week after 
Easter in your lovely rural Rosiere is only 
agreeable and delightful to me. Had you 
been able to ask me to accompany Althea, I 
could not have given myself this rest and re- 
freshment. The duties and ties of a London 
incumbent's wife do not end with Lent. But 
I entrust my child to you gladly, for her own 
enjoyment of a little country gaiety, feeling 
sure that she will be in good hands! As 
for the rest of your letter, do not for a 
moment apologise to a mother for speaking 
of matters closest to her heart. I fully feel 
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with you that the married happiness of a 
daughter should be almost a sacred aim in 
her parents' lives, and that it is not safe often 
to postpone it. Your own Agatha, Louisa, 
and Flore, must indeed be a source of satis- 
faction to you ! All settled in homfes of their 
own, with devoted husbands, ease and posi- 
tion secured to them all, and froni what you 
tell me, the most satisfactory promise of hap- 
piness both here and hereafter, with Mr. 
Tufton, Mr. Grey, and your last charming 
son-in-law, Winifrid Tallboys. Still, I think 
you will agree with me that the happiness of 
an only daughter is in some way more diffi- 
cult to secure than of three. An only child 
is so very fastidious. And you know how 
much encouragement men require nowadays ! 
Your Agatha, Louisa, and Flore have such 
soft dispositions. Were they not each, in 
turn, in love at their first ball ? I, too, have 
known youthful impressionability . . . but 
my child takes after her father, who was 
always critical. I think you have heard 
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right about Althea. She is very handsome, 
and receives a good deal of attention. But I 
have reason to think she is heart whole, and 
no one is encouraged to come forward.* How 
can the Canon and I but rejoice that our 
child will not be leaving us yet ? Elizabeth, 
our trusty old maid, shall accompany Althea 
on the* tenth. I shall be anxious to heaf 
what you think of her. It seems only the 
other day that her mother was chaperoned 
by you to a Hampshire ball ! 

Believe that I am quite unchanged, and 
your ever affectionate, Mary Vyvyan. 

P.S. — Is not your friend Sir Henry 
Bathurst, who you telU me will be with 
you for the Hampshire ball, the Colonel 
Bathurst of my old ball days ? I met him 
in the crowd coming out of church the other 
day. We had a few words, and he seemed 
surprised at my having a grown-up daughter. 
Has he not married ? What has he been 
doing since we knew him ? 
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Mrs. Vyvyan's correspondent was an old 
lady who lived in the well-populated neigh- 
bourhood of one of the most charming vil- 
lages in Hampshire. She had been married 
three times with various fortunes, and hence 
perhaps a rage for matrimony in general 
pursued her through life. She had watched 
over Mrs. Vyvyan's girlhood at the time that 
she had no grown up daughters of her own. 
But at the arrival of the interesting period of 
the three Miss Blandfords' ball days, it was 
observed that Mrs. Blandford dropped all 
connection with the unmarried, save with the 
well-to-do bachelor section of that class. But 
now once more Mrs. Blandford's zeal led her 
to occupy herself with her friends' daughters. 
This was her reply three weeks later to Mrs. 
Vyvyan : — 

Rosiere, Blissmouthy ffants, April — . 

My dear Mary, — The dear child arrived, 
looking all sweetness and dignity. There is 
something very piquant indeed in Althea. 
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All the contours of the little head and Tea- 
tures, and the quiet expression, added to 
a little London pallor, remind us of some 
Greek statue ; but it is not I alone who say 
this. You asked me, dear Mary, about Sir 
Henry Bathurst, whom I mentioned in my 
last letter, staying with us at present. He is 
your old acquaintance, and I am quoting Sir 
Henry about Althea s looks. I must here at 
once tell you that he is very much taken with 
your daughter ; the difference in age between 
them (more than fifteen years) of course per- 
mits any interpretation to be put upon this 
passing romance, but I think it right to tell 
you at once that we are all struck by it, that 
it is a most decided fancy for the present, 
and we think reciprocated. Yes, since you 
remember him, he has come in for his 
property, Broadoaks, with the title. You 
know that he married, and a year after had 
to take his young wife to Italy for her health, 
and she died at Naples. After her death he 
remained for some time in Italy studying 
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Art. He IS restoring the church at Broad- 
oaks in the Italian manner. All this makes 
him such an interesting companion, and we 
are delighted that he is settling near us. His 
sad time is all over, and he is putting the 
house at Broadoaks in thorough repair, with 
a view to settling there. Of course he is 
thinking much about its mistress. He is not 
a man to be taken by a face without mind. 
He likes intellect in women so long as there 
is nothing of the blue stocking in them. 
Your Althea charmed him at dinner by her 
conversation, and in the evening by her 
dancing. He thinks her playing too in such 
good taste. We all picnicked at Broadoaks 
yesterday, and Althea looked charming, and 
I assure you received very marked attention. 
And so, dear Mary, you see that I am keep- 
ing nothing from you. Of course all this 
may alter, but I see no sign of coldness, only 
of simple good sense in your Althea. — Your 
ever affectionate, Maria Blandford. 
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MiltorCs Diary. 

April 20th. — There is a rumour of a sud- 
den affair — a country house meeting; some 
excitement. One Sir Henry Bathurst in 
the house. Mutual liking at once evident 
to all beholders. Reggie Herbert my in- 
formant. Lady Ashley had been at the 
Deanery, and heard it from the mother and 

r 

others. It was spoken of as a * Stucess! 
* A baronet, a man of culture, and not over 
forty. Miss Vyvyan would always have 
chosen a man older than herself. Mrs. 
Vyvyan always aimed high.' Strange that 
it is spoken of as Mrs. Vyvyans choice. 
To-morrow to town ; from the Canon facts 
without enthusiasm. 

April 22nd. — In town at Chesterfield 
Street at twelve, and asked for the Canon. 
Elizabeth answered the door. Mr. Vyvyan 
was riding. ' Then he has altered his riding 
hour.' ' Master rides now with Miss Vyvyan. 
Sir Henry Bathurst sends Miss Vyvyan a 
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horse. Miss Althea rides most mornings in 
the Park.' Elizabeth's eyes look as if they 
would say, * And she looks well on the horse 
Sir Henry sends.' To the Park then if 'twas 
so. What better opportunity of seeing, 
judging. I met them at the last leafy turn- 
ing of the Row before Hyde Park Corner. 
They were on the other side of the broad 
sweep. I plodded within the rails. She 
looked my way. It seemed to me her eyes 
rested a moment on me. The fine day pale 
London sunshine played about them as they 
passed in and out of the shadows of the 
trees. Her bright looks of animation sup- 
plied all nature to the botanical London 
landscape. They passed so near I could 
hear their voices ; the twenty years are appa- 
rent, but there is still ambition in the face — 
ambition, the substitute for youth, a manlike 
enough exterior, something of a London 
history, with a middle life correctness in the 
countenance — ^blue eyes withal. She turned 
to him radiantly in the Row. Ah ! then 'tis 
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SO or nearly so. I called later on the Canon, 
and he gave me no news ; the world has 
anticipated, and yet matters seem ripening 
daily, as I gather from the Canon. Why am 
I still here, and why this haunting voice that 
it were well to speak now without fear of loss 
or hope of gain ? 

April 22^rd. — I called to-day, and saw A. 
Her mother was in the room ; the Canon, 
another visitor, entered, etc. ♦ The Canon 
asked me, as I said ' Good-bye,' to remain 
in town and dine — to meet Sir Henry. 
Hesitated, accepted, thought of writing and 
leaving town, went. It was a little dinner, 
after Mrs. Vyvyan's own heart ; her power 
of adaptation to the varying circumstances 
of life is felt in the small Mayfair dining- 
room — the oak-panelled one at Northam. 
Sir Henry gave his opinions at dinner ; they 
are of the nature of Mr. Waterhouse's famous 
gruel — thick, but not too thick : thin, but not 
too thin — and who would have a woman 
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expect originality ? It is plain that A. is 
happy in following her parents' wishes. After 
dinner Mrs. Vyvyan proposed music. I had 
never heard it except from Miss rtalliday 
at the Canon's house. But it seems that it 
is part of the business in the little Mayfair 
drawing-room. Sir Henry and Miss Vyvyan 
sat in the twilight of the back drawing-room. 
Sir Henry there by the window, we in the 
candle-light. She sang purely and correcdy. 
What can a lover feel when he first hears his 
mistress sing? All life must open softly 
befqre him with such lullabies to cradle the 
hours. What is it that voice inspired me then 
and there to do ? — ^but I go to-morrow. 

April 2%th. — At Northam once more. 
I called to say good-bye. I brought the 
* Convents de Paris ' she lent me. I found 
her alone ; she was reading. I did not see 
the book open before her. We were but a 
few moments alone. I told her I had come 
to say good-bye ; there was a sound in the 
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house, as of another visitor — ^Sir Henry was 
announced. 

Tis of fate's ordaining I am here to-night. 

April 2pth, — At Miss Halliday s to-day, 
fearing news. But of one event alone is 
question here. Important enough, too. Mr. 
Mark, the banker, has made known his 
resignation. George Temple has come to 
the contest. I thought Miss Halliday pale, 
distraite — hardly at leisure to give me news 
— if any of the Vy vyans. 

May 2nd, — A letter from the Canon. He 
proposes coming down for our election 
doings, and staying on for his residence, 
earlier than he intended, because of fatigue 
— need of rest from London. Yet there is 
some question of a party in the house for 
the election. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



A DECLARATION. 



' So here we come again like the swal- 
lows/ said Mrs. Vyvyan, sailing across the 
floor of the large peaceful drawing-room at 
Castle Green in her travelling bonnet, * and 
very thankful for the quiet of the dear 
Cathedral, after all the racket of town. I 
declare, Althea, I am quite sorry that we 
are going to have visitors directly ; did you 
tell Sir Henry that we are on the eve of an 
election ? You see what Lord Theobald 
says in his nice, thoughtful note : he will 
drive over from the Chauntry for the 
voting, and stay to hear your papa preach 
— just what I wished. • If this horrid elec- 
tion only doesn't divide them! To think 
that all the Chapter are voting one way 
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except your papa ! I cannot conceal, Ally, 
my surprise at Lady Ashley. Mr. Temple 
seems so shilly-shally, and Caroline is 
exerting herself for him, and letting people 
remark it. I call it a very false position. 
Lord Theobald has been driving in from the 
country every day, and very active among 
the tradespeople. I saw nothing but blue 
placards,' Mrs. Vyvyan said, going to the 
window and scanning the roofs below, 
*all down the Cathedral streets, but 
there is a yellow one at Tiffin's, and 
I don't wonder ; he is such a loose sort of 
tradesman ; and, actually — why — yes — that 
little Mrs. Dripping has got "Vote for 
Temple " outside her shop. I wonder she 
can defy the Close so. It is quite sad to 
think your papa stands alone. Lord Theo- 
bald expresses himself surprised at it.' 

The period of time which has gone by 
since Mrs. Vyvyan first chronicled the 
passing events in Northam Cloisters has 
provided her with a new confidential friend 

VOL. IL * K 
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and adviser. Lord Theobald de Luce was 
a clerical nobleman of mild demeanour, 
whose property lay in the neighbourhood of 
Northam, the Chauntry, its chapel, an old 
owl-haunted, bat-ridden ruin, just being 
restored by Mr. Blow. Lord Theobald 
had onlf lately come to take up his abode 
at the Chauntry, serving as rector to the 
adjoining parish church, with the help of 
many dove-eyed curates. Livings were said 
to line the skirts of Lord Theobald's 
clothing, and, to Mrs. Vyvyan*s fancy, a 
deanery depended from those long, demure 
folds. And now Mr. Blow hovered in 
the neighbourhood rather than at Castle 
Green, and Lord Theobald having once laid 
' down that Mrs. Vyvyan is a pleasing, very 
pleasing woman, who so serious, nay, mys- 
terious, deferential, and humble as Mr. Blow ? 
He would raise a round hand, and shake 
his head with a wise look. Mr. Blow 
had long ago given it out as his opinion 
that at another period of history Mrs. Vyvyan 
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might have turned the world round her little 
finger. Perhaps it was mindful of this that, 
with the election in view, Lord Theobald 
undertook to teach Mrs. Vyvyan her political 
catechism. Anyhow, Mrs. Vyvyan no longer 
quoted Lady Ashley's politics. 

As her mother spoke, Althea looked 
down to the crowding red roofs, and chim- 
neys, and many windows of the tow:n, and 
knew that her friends there — William Milton 
and Caroline Halliday-*— had their hearts in 
Temples contest Her mother seemed to 
expect an answer, and she replied : — 

' Why, mamma, we have just come from 
town with our heads full of town things. Of 
course we cannot feel the excitement a(9 
Caroline does, who lives here always. And 
what is a false position, mamma ? What do 
you mean about Caroline ? ' ♦ 

Althea is one-and-twenty. Perhaps she 
bears traces of London hours in her face:; 
perhaps there is a little fatigue and less se- 
renity in her face. There is something of 
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weariness in her voice as she repeats, ' Why- 
is Caroline in a false position ? ' rather im- 
patiently. 

'A false position, my love, is taking a 
different view of your position from others 
about you, who must know better. Caroline 
is, from all accounts, working much too hard 
for Mr. Temple.' 

Althea replied nothing, and her mother 
went on. 

' Sir Henry Bathurst, now, is the sort of 
man I am accustomed to. There is such a 
comfort in a man who knows the world. 
Caroline will soon find out the deficiency in 
Mr. Temple. I am sure Sir Henry would take 
the same view of her position if I asked him.' 

' He is a stranger, mamma. How should 
a stranger discuss such things ? ' 

* He is not a stranger at all. You must 
see, Althea, that he takes an interest in all 
that concerns you ; his following us here 
directly shows how attentive he is. I hope 
you will see how much there is in him, and 
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talk about all that interests you. There is 
nothing that so much pleases and draws 
out a man. He may be here before your 
papa. Won't you change your dress at 
once ? And do, dear, write a note to Caro- 
line, and ask her to dine to-morrow. Sir 
Henry's conversation will talk her out of the 
feverish local interests for the time, and Lord 
Theobald is so calm and satisfactory.' 

And Mrs. Vyvyan's voice faded away in 
the last sentence as she went to her writing 
table, and Althea left the room. The Canon 
was coming up presently from town. He 
proposed to travel down alone. He had not 
been well lately. Althea had found that out 
just before leaving town. She had been 
living in such a whirl that she seemed not to 
have seen her father. She felt impatient for 
his coming. 

There was so much else to think about, 
but she found herself thinking more about 
that than about Sir Henry Bathurst. Althea 
began gliding restlessly about up to the 
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old school-foom, down again to see that 
all was ready in the study, round the gardeit 
to pick the first iris, and once more to sit 
down with her elbows on the litde school^ 
room table. The familiar Cathedral chimes 
sounded on her ears, and the humble red 
roofs below crowded upon her sight ; and 
the river, with its windings, filled her heart 
with associations, and Althea thought that 
Sir Henry had done well to come and see 
her here, if he wanted to read her truest self. 
He had once told her that he wanted to see 
her second home, and she had not felt sorry 
when her mother asked him to come to 
Northam ; but now she wanted him to 
delay — she was only full of this sense of 
being out of 'rapport' with her Northam 
friends. She had a feeling of having 
/ drifted away in the one short year from 
all the old associations and the old ideals ! 
Here the old ideal felt substantial again, 
but lately Althea had given up having an 
ide?al ; she had lived ' du jour au jour,' 
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tried to take people as she found them, 
adapted herself as well as she could to her 
mothers semi-critical, semi-honeyed world. 
Now she grew impatient. Why was she 
at this moment sitting here dreaming? 
She thought she would go immediately to 
find Caroline, and get back before her father's 
arrival. She went down to her mother to say . 
that she would go across to Miss Harrison to 
ask her to walk down into the town. Just 
then the door bell rang, and there were sounds 
of arrival. 

' Sir Henry Bathurst,' exclaimed Mrs. 
Vyvyan. ' Althea, you have not changed 
your dress, and -your hair is screwed up so 
unbecomingly.' 

But Althea heard her father's voice almost 
with relief. She ran out, and long after re- 
membered how he looked — tall, bulky, and 
with a certain sweetness, as if grateful to 
find her less preoccupied. All her restless- 
ness seemed gone in a moment as she took 
his arm and brought him in to her mother. 
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The conversation began at once on the topics 
introduced before by Mrs. Vyvyan ; but how 
different, Althea thought, her mother and she 
had felt just before! how all their pettiness 
disappeared before the Canon. He easily 
disposed of Mrs. Vyvyan's conscience qualms 
on the voting score, and of the quotations 
of Lord Theobald and the allusions to Mr. 
Temple. He had business at once in the 
town. Althea begged him to rest, * but he 
was quite fresh again,' the Canon said. 
Coming out of London had already revived 
him. 

Then Althea said she must go with him, 

' How about Sir Henry, who will be here 
directly ? ' 

' Oh, mamma will receive him. I must 
see Caroline, papa.* 

Then as she took his arm and crossed the 
Cathedral Green, she did not even mind that 
he started off in the old vein. 

* And now, Althea, that we are quiet at 
last, tell me, am I to like Sir Henry ? ' 
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' Why, you have met him constantly ; you 
know exactly what he is like/ 

* Oh, I have dined with him, ridden with 
him — I know his ideas by heart — ^but I never 
take my own judgment in these matter^. 
Your mother describes him as good-looking, 
and that is enough. But how about his heart, 
Althea ? I shall take my daughter's opinion 
of that You once gave me a capital account 
of the inner consciousness of somebody I 
know.' 

* Who do you mean, papa ? ' Althea said, 
half consciously. 

* A Gierke, there was of Oxenford also, 
That unto Logicke had long ygo,' 

Mr. Vyvyan repeated, looking at her all the 
while ; * which do you prefer, the knight or 
the clerke ? ' 

*Oh, when Fm the old maid, as I in- 
tend to be, of a cathedral town, I shall tell 
you.' 

' Come, now, you are out of humour with 
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your suitor because he's forty, and has been 
married before.' 

* Why have you let mamma put anything 
at all into your heaod ? Just look at all these 
people coming towards us with placards in 
their hats.' 

They had been crossing the Green, and 
had come to the head of some steps known 
as * Jacob's Ladder,' which was the short 
passage down to the slopes from the Close 
residences. The Canon went back to speak 
to the men. A 'deputation' he called it. 
Althea remained standing at the head of the 
steps looking back across the green sward at 
the Cathedral. What a long space of time 
and experience seemed to have been passed 
over since she left the familiar places I 
Nothing was changed here. Below the town 
might be in a ferment, the hot and dusty- 
looking gentlemen talking to her father 
seemed to suggest it. But here only the. 
debate of rooks resounded, as they wheeled 
about the quiet cloudy sky which hung low 
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above tfae . broad platform, deepening . th^ 
greys of the great pile, and casting a soft 
shadow over the bright-daisied green sward* 
The very look of everything seemed to bring 
up past peaceful days. She felt grateful to 
her father for having mentioned William. 
Her thoughts had been of him among his 
books up in the school-room — ^among the 
buildings all his own. Yet she could have 
wished her father had not mentioned William 
just that way. She wanted all to be as 
before. How much had William's friendship 
been to her here ! How often disturbed 
since — chill and disappointment following 
timid hope and longings. And then in 
London — a, holding back — she had felt as if 
she were acting a part But now .the old 
friendship was to return, and all to be as 
before. These were Althea's thoughts as 
she looked at her father delivering his busi- 
ness, and thought how simply and kindly he 
discharged it 

Just at that time a fatigued and preoccu- 
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pied man was returning slowly by the slopes 
to the Green. His long strides had not 
slackened with the hill, and the half-amused, 
half-scornful looks which proceeded from his 
meditations would have given you, had 
you followed him closely from the crowded 
town into these cool shades that same after- 
noon, the impression that he was a man of 
calm, deliberate judgment and philosophic 
tempei^ament. As he reached the foot of the 
ladder-like passage steps he stopped short 
There at the head of the incline of stone 
steps, in dark silhouette against the western 
sky, shining through the opening of houses 
on the Green, stood the girlish figure. Her 
head was turned to look after her father as 
he stood with the deputation upon the Green. 
William Milton stood arrested by the vision 
in the way, as if to make sure, or because — 
as you would naturally have thought — the 
little feminine outline was pleasing to con- 
template a moment unobserved. Strange 
are the motions of our hearts ! In a moment 
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every familiar turn, known so that a pencil 
could have brought each one at any 
moment from his hand, had kindled some- 
thing of anger in William Milton's heart. 
But Althea had turned : she saw William ; 
he was ascending the steps after that minute's 
pause towards her. ^ 

She blushed, smiled, and by an involun- 
tary gesture held out her hand. It was but 
a moment before she had been wondering 
when they should meet. So Althea blushed. 
But William Milton could mark the set and 
turn of the drooping hat and feather, the 
Dresden shepherdess fall of the corsage, the 
firm set of the little finely shaped feet. He 
missed the blush against the light falling from 
behind. And what was this ? her presence 
now suddenly raised an angry commotion in 
his heart! Why was she there, beautiful, 
free, to torment his heart again ? The sup- 
pressed egoism of his hungering heart re- 
belled. He had known she was coming ; and 
yet now as she stood holding out her hand 
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to him, calm and graceful, there at the head 
of the stair, 'ihn brennt die alte Wunde/ 
The very gentleness of her voice angered 
him as she greeted him sunnily. 'Papa is 
there; we are going down to the town to 
hear all we can about the election.' 

'It is very fitting, I am sure. Miss 
Vyvyan,' he said with scorn and fire, 'that 
you should appear at our Northam crisis. I 
hope we may provide some sensation, but I 
really fear the whole business may pass off 
in business-like fashion, without providing 
any excitement for the ladies.' 

She drew back in a moment There was 
something of reproach in her eyes full of 
wonder, but he seemed to heed nothing, and 
pursued. 

' I am just on my way to the Canon to ask 
if he would honour our last meeting with his 
presence. And ladies are to be present. The 
thing is quite in their way. A meeting in the 
town theatre — I have a box at your disposal.' 

' How do you do, Milton ? ' just then 
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called the Canon, running up. ' These good 
people have caught me before I could escape^ 
I must interview them, I find, in my study, 
I dare say, you will take care of Althea 
to Miss Halliday's house ? But stay, you are 
not on your way to the town ? ' 

* I am just returning. I had come up the 
hill only to deliver this note from Temple. 
I shall be happy if Miss Vyvyan will accept 
my escort.' 

The Canon had opened Temple s letter. 
* Wants me and my party at the theatre to- 
night — ^will reserve a box. Well, let me see — 
there's only Bathurst coming to-day, Althea ; 
shall we go down after dinner ? ' 

Milton did not hear her answer. 

Bathurst was coming to-day ! What ! 
the very day of her return ? And the Canon 
had waved his hand and gone back across 
the Green, and Althea was walking down the 
steps at his side. 

Was she pledged that he was given such 
liberty ? Was she free, so wholly free, that 
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even he was trusted ? Milton glanced at 
her face, and every moment the turmoil * 
increased in his breast. There was a look 

« 

of reserve, so complete, written on her face, 
that no anger, no scorn, could have made 
him feel a wider gulf between them. Nothing 
could made Milton hold his tongue then. 
Speak he must, even without purpose and 
without hope, . . . 

As an unperfect actor on the stage 

Who with his fear is put besides his part. 

Or some fierce thing replete with too much rage, 

Whose strength's abundance weakens his own heart . . . 

So Milton spoke, and so Althea, for 
the second time, heard the words of love. 
But what strange words of love ! what joy- 
less, reproachful words ! breaking the bonds 
of friendship so prized by her, revealing 
such a strong fierce undercurrent of feeling, 
leading— whither ? No word of a home, 
no such word to rest on was in his speech, 
only this — ^that William's like had turned to 
love, and love to doubt. Althea could not 
tell how. 
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They had reached the foot of the 
steps, and walked on towards the bridge, 
and Althea had not spoken, had not at- 
tempted to reply. They had reached the 
bridge ; there were a few lounging passers- 
by, but Milton, unheeding, stopped and leant 
against the parapet, his eyes burning out of 
the warm paleness of his face. He appealed 
to her again to hear him before his lips were 
sealed for ever. Althea stopped too, but 
she would not rest against the bridge; her 
face was turned away ; she dared not turn 
and look upon the friend she had loved 
so well. Once before she had heard unex- 
pected words of love, and the very sound 
of them had been so sweet that the man 
who had spoken them would have then and 
there been accepted by her had not the 
thought of a third risen between them and 
separated them. But now, among the trees, 
by the flowing river, in the soft afternoon 
light, these were words of fierceness she 
heard rather than of tender, encouraging love. 

VOL. IL L 
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Certainly love came to Althea in a strange 
fashion. 

She had not spoken, but hurried om 
She was too much taken by surprise to 
speak. And yet she felt sorry when she 
found that they were surrounded by the 
bustle of the street. And now, as they 
crossed the bridge, Milton would have liked 
to offer his arm, but it seemed to him he 
had already thrown away his right to protect 
her. He kept her between the wall and the 
passers-by as they jostled along, and thus 
they pursued their way in silence. The 
town had seen the nomination day, and was 
now on the eve of the polling. There seemed 
to be some crowd before the handsome iron 
gates and substantial red house of the Bridge 
House. A csihu.jG was driving away from 
the door, and. evidently the late member had 
just returned- here from making his speech 
from the bdlcony of the ^ Bull and Horns ' 
in the High Street, devoted immemorial 
to Liberal interests in Northam. The en- 
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trance-door stood open, showing a handsome 
old Turkey-carpeted' hall, and now two 
figures came out upon the stone steps side 
by side — Miss Mafrk with Temple — as if in 
hurried consultation; they came forward 
hastily into the street, hardly seeing Althea 
with William Milton. 

Did Althea wish her tHe-cL'tHe with 
Milton broken up ? Strange to say, the 
last few moments of silence had brought a 
€almer sense in William's presence, which 
already was dispelling the painful surprise 
of a few moments before. But Temple was 
shaking hands. He had not met Althea 
since the day of the Festival, and since then 
the stream of life had flowed on, gathering 
waters broadly to divide them! Miss 
Mark's whole manner was ^ "t^ilated to dis- 
pel sentiment. Useful schemesf were so well 
known to occupy her that she was ex- 
empted from many conventional restraints. 
Hence no surprise was felt at. seeing her 
alone with George Temple. Were they 
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going to Miss Halliday s ? So was she, on 
business, Miss Mark said, as they all pro- 
ceeded together along the pavement. She 
began explaining what that business was 
with clear precision. There was a row of 
cottages in Algiers Lane ; they happened to 
be in Miss Halliday's district, where the 
' other side ' had been behaving disgrace- 
fully. ' James ' — the Rector — ' had been so 
successful with all the men there,' and now 
Miss Mark heard of two men who had 
signed the pledge, and had been got to the 
public-house by Colonel Chaloner's people, 
treated, and made drunk. There was no 
knowing if they would keep their promise 
now. Miss Mark wanted to make sure 
that they were coming to their meeting to- 
night, but she had scarcely time. She was 
on her way to Miss Halliday to ask her to 
go and do what she could. 

Althea had been walking abstractedly 
between Temple and Miss Mark. She had 
been listening to Milton's replies, given with 
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his usual air of wise deliberation. With her 
alone he was both sudden and critical. Yet 
why had she not found a generous word to 
say ? They turned into School Street, to the 
usual sleepy look of which was added now 
the monotonous sound of the parish church 
bell going for service. The boys were at 
play in the fields. There were no signs of 
the coming polling day in School Street. 
Temple hesitated a moment before turning 
down. But Miss Mark reminded him of 
some business to be done just beyond, and 
Temple followed. And then Althea saw that 
William Milton had disappeared without a 
word of farewell. 

Caroline was sitting with the children in 
the after-tea children's hour in the drawing- 
room, Mrs. Buckler lying upon the sofa. The 
mulberry tree was coming into leaf in the 
garden, the chink of sparrows came through 
the open window into the peaceful room. 
Caroline was showing the little ones their 
books. She put little Eva with her picture 
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book off her lap on the floor, as she greeted 
her friends. Was this the woman who was 
said to be busying herself too much for 
George Temple ? Althea was glad to sit 
down by the side of Mrs. Bucklers sofa, 
while Miss Mark was beginning, without 
taking breath, about the cottages in Algiers 
Lane. Caroline s bonnet and cloak seemed 
to have been only thrown aside on a table 
in the room. With a word of apology to 
Althea, she had put them on at Miss Mark's 
request. Miss Mark was preparing to leave 
the room with Temple again. Before doing 
so she turned to Althea, and said that she 
trusted Miss Vyvyan would come with the 
Canon to the meeting that evening ; and then, 
turning to Temple, asked, ' Had Mr. Milton 
persuaded the Canon to sit with the com- 
mittee upon the platform ? * Miss Marie 
thought of everything — spoke with clear 
unembarrassed speech — but a close observer 
would have detected some strain of forced 
serenity in her manner. A shrill cry sud-. 
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denly from little Eva made her compress her 
lips. And when Miss Halliday knelt before 
the child to pacify her, Althea could see the 
tap of impatience of Miss Mark's little foot. 
But, nevertheless, Eva persisted, * Aunt 
Care must take off her bonnet and cloak, 
and show Eva pictures.' The languid mother 
on the sofa in vain took up the picture 
book. Nobody but Aunt Care would do 
to show her the pictures. Eva had dark 
rings under her eyes to-day. There was 
everything to indicate that she would not 
be pacified quickly. Caroline on her knees 
before Eva looked up at Miss Mark and 
motioned her not to wait. 

' I will go to Algiers Lane in ten minutes. 
This is Eva's hour, and children never un- 
derstand in a hurry.' 

' There is not a moment to be lost In 
ten minutes I can have done the matter,' 
Miss Mark said. *Stay; that will be the 
best You have enough on your hands.' 
And after a moment's brief consultation 
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Miss Mark left the room with George 
Temple, 

Just then the Canon's lively voice was 
heard in the passage, meeting them outside. 
And then he entered. 

* Those gentlemen took me home, and 
now I am under orders to carry you back 
immediately, Althea. Sir Henry Bathurst 
has arrived, and Lord Theobald is expected 
immediately. I am only thankful you have 
not been pressed into the immediate service 
for Temple's active canvass. Mr. Temple is 
to be congratulated on having secured Miss 
Mark, a person of great determination, who 
gets most things that she wants. You, Miss 
Halliday, I see are better engaged.' For 
Caroline had resumed Eva*s picture book, 
having let her untie the offending bonnet 

* It is the children's hour,' she said simply. 
And then it was settled, before the Canon 

hurried away Althea, that they should call 
for Caroline that evening to go to the meet- 
ing in the theatre. 
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Mrs. Buckler had to excuse herself. She 
was good for so little just now, she said. 

* I am sure I don't know what Bathurst 
will say to finding us in such commotion. 
We shall have to hurry over dinner, and all 
for the sake of the politician,' the Canon 
said as Althea came out upon his arm. 

Althea wished to tell him all; — ^how 
William had spoken and things . seemed 
changed since they came out. But in silence 
she returned home. In silence, too, she 
greeted Sir Henry. And even as they 
started for the theatre after dinner, Mrs. 
Vyvyan commented to her daughter on her 
silence. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE NORTHAM ELECTION. 

Though the Canon had brought the two 
girls early to their places to the royal box 
of the little provincial theatre set apart for 
the little party, Miss Mark was beforehand. 
She sat on the edge of the box, eagerly 
scanning the faces of all who entered — now 
"and then addressing a remark to one of the 
satellites who always attended her. 

Justine Mark was one of those persons 
whom we meet with sometimes, who baffle 
our ordinary ideas of excellence in woman. 
An heiress, left early without a mother's in- 
fluence, brought up ta every luxury, accus- 
tomed to preside in a wealthy house, where 
she was treated with the respect due to the 
lady of a house renowned for the excellence 
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of its hospitality, Justine Mark had never 
drifted along with the streatn, but kept defi- 
nite aims and objects in view. She was 
always practical in her influence. It was she 
who had chiefly instigated George Temple 
to political life. Lady Ashley might have 
helped him on the social side, but Miss 
Mark decided on the political. As we have 
said, she went to town every year for the 
parliamentary ^season. » But at Northam all 
her schemes were benevolent. 

Sir Henry: fiathuisfs well-looking person 
appeared in the box of the theatre with 
the Canon, behind Justine, Caroline, and 
Aithea- Lord Theobald had remained be- 
hind with Mrs. Vyvyan. The other boxes 
were filled by a homely audience of shop- 
keepers, many rough heads filling the pit 
before the empty stage, where a table covered 
with green baize, and a tumbler and gla^s of 
water, awaited majestically the entrance of 
the speakers. Soon Temple and his com- 
imittee — Mark and Milton amongst them — 
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nade their appearance, amid loud cheers. 
!\nd now Sir Henry Bathurst — ^acquainted 
IS he was with the fair sex — ^at full leisure 
:o observe, being interested in something so 
lifferent from a borough election — could not 
Dut be conscious of a thrill which ran through 
:he faif audience seated in the front of the 
30X. Justine sat with compressed lips and 
effort at composure. Miss Halliday leaned 
brward with kindling sympathy as the cheers 
•ose for George Temple. And Althea — even 
:he Althea Vyvyan whom Sir Henry had 
cnown in Mayfair so calm and sedate — 
:urned red and white as the party filed down 
jpon the stage and solemnly surrounded 
:he speaker. Fate certainly was hard upon 
;he baronet. Ever since his arrival he had 
leard but that one name — George Temple. 
A.nd there was now in Temple's speech a 
feeling of the eve of an event — a sense of 
:he eleventh hour, of something tremendous 
ibout to happen immediately, highly inte- 
-esting no doubt. Mark rose afterwards and 
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declared that he should scarcely survive the 
defeat of his friend, George Temple* An 
old countryman had come in from far across 
country to give his opinion in broad dialect 
that the country could only be saved by one 
policy, that advocated by George Temple. 
A working man had made a speech, com- 
paring their own candidate to the Colonel's 
— a gluttonous, wine-bibbing aristocrat, who 
dared not bring forward his past life to the 
constituency, etc. etc., and then a picture 
of one self-denying, disinterested — George 
Temple! Cheers for 'George' and for 
Temple filled the house. And now another 
soberer speaker was on his legs ; they were 
long legs, which looked as if they would carry 
their owner over the surface of life quicker 
than other men's, and give him the advantage 
of further experience. He spoke in a mea- 
sured, deliberate way, and not without some 
humour and play in the irony directed to the 
opposite side. And yet even now, as Sir 
Henry glanced at Althea's lovely profile, 
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Althea looked before her no more indifferently 
than before. Her eyes had kindled, but she 
kept them bent upon her lap. She heard 
without looking. It was enough certainly to 
try the baronet's patience. 

After the meeting they all waited in the 
lobby for the crowd to pour out of the 
theatre, when Mark appeared with Temple. 
Temple looked pale and anxious — ^still kept 
a smile. Miss Mark started up immediately 
with a communication ujion her lips, and 
quickly drew away Mr. Temple with her 
brother. The Canon gave Caroline his arm. 
Sir Henry was left standing with Althea. 
Her shawl was in his hand. He began 
to wrap it over her shoulders. Alas! for 
William Milton just then passing out that 
he only saw the action — impetuously hasten- 
ing out of the theatre. Sir Henry was 
thinking Miss Vyvyan absent even now. 
And Althea looked in vain for William to 
say good-night. 

They all walked home with Caroline — 
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Caroline^ silent, agitated — ^not the Caroline 
Althea had seen that afternoon surrounded 
by the children. 

There is a legend told by the modem 
poet of those two Iseults who were rivals, 
but of which one gave up all ambition, even 
for love, in the love of children and quiet 
and home^ and the other who drank the 
fierce potion which ever after drew her to live 
only for one love, and to die with it Alas ! 
rightly have these two types come down to 
us under one name ; for both Iseults are to 
be found in one woman's soul. 

The polling day followed : its visible 
signs had never varied in Northam for many 
years. The * Bull and Horns/ where uncom- 
prising Liberal principles had always had 
their head-quarters, brought out immense blue 
and yellow banners ; the ' Crown and Mitre 
floated in true blue. From the balcony 
where the portly banker had so often 
addressed the multitude, Temple's athletic 
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form was to appear all day at intervals, 
flanked by Mr. Banks and Mr. Bingo, two 
popular, active citizens, to whose unremitting 
exertions Mr. Mark had always owed his 
steady majorities. 

Meanwhile, Castle Green wore its undis- 
turbed sleepy look, and at the breakfast table 
Mrs. Vyvyan politely ignored any weighty 
matters connected with the polling -day. 
Lord Theobald's making his head-quarters 
at Castle Green on this occasion, amicably 
pairing his vote with the Canon, was a 
tribute to Mrs. Vyvyan's tact, and she was 
anxious to detain him to hear her husband 
preach on the next day. The Canon was 
not at breakfast. The recurrence of the 
ailment from which he had suffered of late, 
following on the journey, and a good deal of 
work, kept him to his room. Mrs. Vyvyan 
was eager in explaining that he hoped to be 
well enough to preach the next day, and she 
passed to the day's plans. Lady Ashley's 
carriage was coming late in the afternoon to 
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take her and Althea down to the * Bull and 
Horns/ or some window opposite the Corn 
Exchangie, where a large party would be 
gathered to hear the result of the poll. 
Meanwhile, the morning was not to be idly 
spent. Lord Theobald had kindly promised 
to take them round the Cathedral, which Sir 
Henry must, of course, see. Lord Theobald 
knew so much about it, and Althea herself 
was the best of cicerones. 

Althea sat up at the table silent, tired ; 
a sleepless night had taken the blue out 
of her eyes. Sir Henry was chipping his 
eggs with great deliberation, but, without 
lifting his eyes, he begged Mrs. Vyvyan not 
to let him be the means of inflicting a morn- 
ing's lionising upon them, adding, with a 
special inflexion of the voice, * when all 
your thoughts are with your friends in the 
town.' Mrs. Vyvyan assured him that she 
was coolly impartial. And Althea said 
gently that she thought her father would 
require her that morning. But Sir Henry 
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opened the door when she rose to leave the 
room with the same cold air of politeness. 

Althea found her father in his room, 
sitting by the window, holding up a book to 
his eyes, and reading in a certain resolute 
fashion, which Althea had learnt to take 
lately as a sign. * Is your palpitation bad .'* 
Are you suffering, papa ?' 

* Not too much.' 

And then she knew that he was suffering 
a good deal. Mr. Vyvyan went back to his 
book in the same purpose-like way. She 
busied herself about a moment to see that 
he had all he wanted, and then turned ; she 
knew that she must not sit in the room. As 
she went towards the door, he called her 
back. 

' How are you going to see the fun .»* 
Bathurst can take care of you and your 
Mama.' Althea did not answer immediately, 
and the Canon said : * By-the-by, your 
mother is entertaining Lord Theobald. 
Well, take a chaperone — enjoy yourself.' 
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Althea bent wistfully over him a moment, 
and he added : ' And you won't, a bit/ look- 
ing at her, and he resumed his book. 

Althea came away. ' Papa understands/ 
she said to herself, as she came slowly down 
the olci balustraded stair, flecked with sun- 
shine, and that light too breaking in on her 
which falls upon life's affairs when we feel 
ourselves truly read. Althea had followed 
her parents wishes in letting Sir Henry come 
to Castle Green. But now all her feelings 
had been diverted suddenly, promptly, into 
another channel. She would see William 
Milton again in a calmer moment, and he 
would make all plain. How much relief 
there was in that word, what happy repose — 
*Papa understands.* In the hall stood Sir 
Henry, discussing the improvements at 
Broadoaks and the restoration of the 
Chauntry with Lord Theobald, Mrs, Vyvyan 
coming out, in her bonnet and all her plea- 
santest violet tints, to lead them toward the 
Cathedral for the morning service. Surely 
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Sir Henry was well entertained without her. 
She hesitated a moment before running 
down. But she wanted to get her mother to 
send for the doctor. ' Papa has got his pal- 
pitation/ she said. 

' I knew it, dear, and that he always likes 
to be left alone when that is the case,' said 
Mrs. Vyvyan, absently. 'You will come 
with us.' 

Sir Henry's face decidedly brightened. 

' I shall send for Mr. Merton this after- 
noon if he is not better,' continued Mrs. 
Vyvyan, and then turning to Lord Theobald, 
* But it is always so difficult to make the 
Canon see a medical man.' And away she 
walked at his side in her little French boots 
across the quiet Green — Althea keeping up 
alongside with Sir Henry. 

They trod over the milky way of daisies 
cropping up this May morning on the Green, 
each little eye turned up to the great towers 
where the swallows ever wheeled about their 
' loved mansionry.' The quiet service, with 
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its familiar strain, wherein ' Untired we ask 
and ask again ' — ^all these were sufficient 
to calm the heart. Althea asked herself if 
she was the same woman she had been 
the last time she came here. London and 
its many heart distractions were forgotten ; 
here she felt truer to herself. But of all 
these thoughts, none warmed Althea's face 
as, . the service ended, they followed Lord 
Theobald from crypt to chapter-house in the 
narration of the history of the Minster. Its 
cold, severe Norman aisles might draw into 
their heart all the warmth of the summer s 
morning glory, and the sunbeams 'play and 
fleck about its ancient carvings, but no light 
came into the quietly reserved face which Sir 
Henry watched following Lord Theobald's 
facts with so much abstraction. Sir Henry 
was a man accustomed to being sought by 
women. He had found it piquant in the 
little house in Chesterfield Street, and in the 
country house, to woo a maiden ' who still 
held reason's fort while waving fancy's banner.* 
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He had thought it sounded pleasant enough 
to come down and see the Cathedral, in 
company with the lovely Canon's daughter. 
But Clarissa Harlowe might write about that 
sex which 'values a blessing more or less 
as it is obtained with ease.' Sir Henry be- 
longed to modern days, when the other 
novelist tells us that no man can woo a 
woman when the transaction is like an ex- 
pedition to the North Pole. And Mrs. 
Vyvyan saw with despair that Sir Henry 
came away from the Cathedral looking as 
cold as Althea herself. 

Fortunately the Canon sunned them at 
luncheon with his usual vivacity. Happy 
the household where the bright lamp of 
humour is lit and burning — where the hori- 
zon is enlarged, the cares of life brightened, 
by that genial light And then in the after- 
d Theobald having been called 
usiness, Mrs. Vyvyan threw her- 
>litics, and donned a large bunch of 
uff ribbons to greet Lady Ashley's 
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white horses, which once more swept up the 
hill — ^postillion, horses, bonnets, and parasols, 
all fluttering with cockades. Lady Ashley 
was not in the carriage ; she was waiting 
with thQ party at the ' Bull and Horns.' 
Mrs. Vyvyan, after teasing Althea to pin a 
Liberal cockade into Sir Henry's coat, offered 
to do so herself; but Sir Henry took his 
place on the back seat, undecorated. He 
could hardly be expected that day to sym- 
pathise with the Liberal candidate. The 
Canon saw them go from the door ; down the 
narrow street they rolled and into the broad 
market place, till threading their way through 
the crowd they arrived under the portico of" 
the ' Bull and Horns,' all fluttering with, 
banners and placards. 

A large party was assembled on the 
balcony of the ' Bull and Horns.' But, oddly 
enough, Temple's fair adherents seemed to 
have divided themselves into two camps. 
On one side of the balcony, Miss Mark with 
her satellites ; Lady Ashley with her friends 
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on the other. But not Caroline. Lady 
Ashley seized on Mrs. Vyvyan : * That good 
Care has gone off to her children.' And 
then in an agitated whisper Lady Ashley 
asked Mrs. Vyvyan if she had heard the 
rumour — there was a clear understanding 
between Miss Mark and Mr. Temple — and 
immediately after the election it was to 
be announced as a marriage. CaroKne was 
not here, it was said she had gone home. 
Mrs. Vyvyan hastened to say, in Sir 
Henry Bathursts hearing, that she knew 
nothing whatever of Mr. Temple — they had 
scarcely seen him since the Festival last 
year. 

But now it may have been some satis- 
faction to Sir Henry that Temple's melo- 
dious voice, heard at intervals in the pauses 
of his own enlivening drums and trumpets, 
triumphed less often over the clamour of the 
populace, the roar of the flys and vans 
rattling past full of voters to the polling- 
booths, or the opposition band at the ' Crown 
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and Mitre,' than the stentorian tones of Mr. 
Banks ; and as for Mr. Bingo, his silence 
alone was so eloquent that he had but to 
appear upon the balcony to call forth cheers. 
Temple's private eloquence, on this day at 
least, was lost, as he replied to husky voices 
making affectionate inquiries or flinging deri- 
sive taunts. Finally, amid circumstances 
under which St. Michael himself would not 
have appeared interesting, Temple was re- 
turned that day — less it is to be feared from 
his own merits than from those of his sup- 
porters — ^by the same majority which Mr. 
Mark had so often secured, and the exertions 
of Messrs. Banks and Bingo were rewarded. 
Meanwhile, Caroline had gone home. 
What had been the voice she had heard in 
her ear ? * There is no doubt he is engaged 
to Miss Mark ! Only waiting for the 
election to be over to declare the engage- 
ment' Lady Ashley's sympathy had only 
confirmed it. And now she was sitting there, 
surrounded by the children. Nothing seemed 
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ever to change in that room — the scent of 
the limes, the chijik of the sparrows, the 
voices of the children over their picture 
books, the languid mother on the sofa. 
Above the mantel-piece hung that litde 
sketch of Caroline sitting upon the terrace at 
Stairs singing out of the old manuscript. 
Everything in the ddbonnedre expression, the 
attitude, su^ested an admiring audience, a 
friendly circle. Ah ! what a contrast ! Caro- 
line sits alone. Her voice is seldom heard 
except by the children, her only audience 
now. 

A moment after a roar was heard from 

the street, and Mr. Mark's carri^e went by 

drawn by the excited mob on its way to 

ise. In it, bareheaded and bowing 

d left, sat Temple, henceforth a 

the British Parliament 

minutes later Mr. Mark himself 

,11 happiness and want of obser- 

L glorious victory ! ' he said. ' I 

how I should have survived a 
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political defeat on this occasion. But Miss 
Halliday, congratulate me — this day is more 
than you know to me. George Temple is 
engaged to Justine.' 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

*FOR WILLIAM.' 

Meanwhile Mrs. Vyvyan and Althea had 
returned to Castle Green with Sir Edward 
gallantly keeping guard upon the box seat. 
Mrs. Vyvyan received a few lines from 
Caroline just before dinner, excusing herself 
from coming to Castle Green. Earlier in 
the day had come a note from William 
Milton, declining the Canons invitation on 
the plea of business deferred by the election. 
And when her husband himself wished to 
spend the evening quietly in his room — to 
save himself for his sermon on the next day, 
as Mrs. Vjn^an took care to inform Lord 
Theobald — ^and she and Althea sat down t© 
dinner, a quartette as at breakfast, with Lord 
Theobald and Sir Edward — Mrs. Vyvyan 
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saw a kind fate presiding over Sir Edward's 
suit Those fond schemes, raised in May- 
fair, were now — ^perhaps to-night — to become 
a solid edifice. True, Althea entered the 
room for dinner in her least becoming even- 
ing dress, with a stern look that might be 
a little discouraging. She would put no 
flower into her hair, but then her anxiety for 
her father might account for this. She would 
let no one wait on him but herself at dinner, 
and often left the table ; but Mrs. Vyvyan 
in her absence took care to throw in a few 
touching allusions to Althea's preoccupation 
for her father. 

True, Lord Theobald prosed all through 
dinner, but immediately on returning to the 
drawing-room was not the bay window and 
more confidential intercourse with the owner 
of the Chauntry appropriate in every case ? 
True, Althea had looked like a stone all day, 
but then was there not a little shaded lamp 
burning in the greenhouse, scented by the 
Mar^chal Niel ? and the nook garden to step 
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into beyond, and the lights at the piano,"anil 
the favourable hour ? And then Sir Edward's 
own unanswerable arguments when he came 
to- the point of the lovely grounds at Broad- 
oaks, a probable seat in Parliament, and two 
thousand a year clear to spend, as Mrs. 
Blandford had fully explained. 

But, unfortunately, in the after-dinner 
hour Althea would only adhere to Lord 
Theobald's disquisitions. She had no voice, 
and could not be persuaded to approach the 
piano. There was a terrible moment of de- 
pression for Mrs. Vyvyan when Sir Henry 
took up the Times, and Althea her stitching 
resolutely in sound of Lord Theobald's voice. 
The evening at length came to an end. 
Even Mrs. Vyvyan hailed ten o'clock in the 
midst of Lord Theobald's dellghtfid ^con- 
Sir Henry went down to the 

moke, and Althea flew up the 

r father. 

ind her father sitting up in his 

;r chair, with his book propped 
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before him ; but he was not reading now. 
Althea could see that all pain was gone, but 
nervous prostration followed ; he was lying 
back wearily, with his arms behind his head. 
A longing had come over her to tell him all 
that evening, without waiting for the next 
day. Not about Sir Henry — that he already 
took for granted ; she must explain that to 
her mother ; but about William, and how he 
had spoken to her, and how she had made 
no answer. She felt as if she would like to 
know that very night, before she went to 
bed, what her father thought about that — 
how he would advise her. Something told 
her that his advice would lighten her heart. 
But as she hung about her father, she saw 
that he was uneasy and unfit for conver- 
sation. 

* Shall I read you to sleep, papa ? ' 

* No ; I will not keep you or your mother 
up. But I have been thinking that I should 
like to have Milton here to-night for an hour 
or two. You know he never tires me. And 
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I never tire of William. I sent down a note. 
I don't know if that muddle-head Graves 
understood.' 

Graves was the old Cathedral verger, 
who came in to act butler on occasions like 
the present, when the Canon came suddenly 
into residence, or there was company. And 
now Althea ran down-stairs to see that Graves 
had understood. She was content for to- 
night that William was coming to her father. 
Only one more day and Sir Henry Bathurst 
would be gone, and then perhaps her father 
would make all plain with William. These 
were her thoughts, in the hall : she suddenly 
came face to face with Graves, speaking to 
Sir Henry. He was ordering a fly for the 
only Sunday train on the next morning. At 
the sight of Althea he turned to her with 
that stiff look he had worn since his arrival, 
and they v^ere alone, for Graves was called 
away by a bell which Althea scarcely 
noticed. 

* Miss Vyvyan, I find that I must return 
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to towiv to-morrow morning. I regret that 
I cannot spend Sunday quietly at Northam. 
However, fate prescribes that I should stay 
until after morning service.' 

He looked into her eyes as if to bring 
home his proud motive. Althea could only 
feel grateful. Yes ! with joyful thanks she 
lifted her eyes to Sir Henry. . . . 

He had quoted Fate — ^and Althea had 
felt grateful to him for recognizing Fate. 
She did not know how Fate presided at the 
doors. The hall-door bell had been an- 
swered by Graves. From the little lobby a 
tall form entered the hall at that moment. 
He cast one look upon the two and passed 
on silent up the stairs. 

*Is it the Doctor, Miss Vyvyan?' said 
Sir Henry, politely. ' I hope your father 
is not worse ? ' 

It was William Milton. He had heard 
the words. Oh, yes ! he might be a sti;'anger 
to Sir Henry, but Sir Henry was not to him. 
He had studied him that afternoon on the 
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balcony of the * Bull/ he had fancied him all 
the morning in the quiet at Castle Green. 
And this evening he had been called away 
from the lonely pipe of philosophy by the 
Canon s note, to see the two figures standing- 
in the hall. 

Althea went up to her room to give way 
to tears. Her mother found her there. Mrs. 
Vyvyan was harassed and rufHed. 

* My dear child, what is this that I hear 
from Graves ? that Sir Henry has ordered 
his fly for to-morrow morning ? What can 
you be thinking of Althea, dear ? All day 
you have looked so preoccupied. What has 
happened to unsettle you ? You have not 
refused Sir Henry ? ' 

' No, indeed. Mama. He has not spoken 
a word. . . .' 

' Only because you have frozen him up. 
He has not repeated that charming invi- 
tation to Broadoaks. And yet I know that 
he has just seen you alone in the hall.' , 

* Who told you. Mama ? ' 
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' Why, William, who is now with your 
Papa/ 

Althea blushed so deeply that Mrs. 
Vyvyan paused to take breath. * My dear 
Althea, you don't mean to tell me that it is 
Jhr William' 

And how could Althea explain all ? the 
humbling and mortifying in William Milton's 
eyes in the midst of all her facile conquests. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE SUDDEN SILENCE. 

For long, long after Althea remembered 
how she woke the next morning — Sunday, 
with its unaccountable but all useful change 
in the current of the week's thoughts — and 
how she began this day. Her father had 
slept after William had read to him for an 
hour or two ; he was asleep still as Althea 
went out to the early service in the Ca- 
thedral. She had a trustful feeling of new 
hope, as she came out under the familiar 
towers. She liked to think of William Milton 
having been sent for by her father. She 
had a peaceful feeling of security that here 
at Nnrt-Tiam living, on here, and returning 
;ar, all would be well between 
iam. Sooner or later they would 
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come to understand each other. And then 
she passed into the Cathedral, to sober all 
thoughts and visions there. 

Caroline was in the Cathedral. She 
remained kneeling in her place some time 
after Althea had passed out. But Althea 
lingered upon the daisy starred green, and 
then when she saw Caroline come out and 
walk quickly towards the head of 'Jacob's 
Ladder,' she ran after her. Caroline quickly 
asked for the Canon. 

' Mama said he was asleep when I came 
away, and fie did not wish to be disturbed' 

'May I come to see him when he is 
better ?' Caroline said, turning towards the 
steps ; and then, looking down them to the 
green trees below, she said : * Althea, there 
was a rumour yesterday — you may have 
heard it — it is quite true about Mr. Temple. 
He wrote to me last night. He is engaged 
to Miss Mark. He seems very happy.' 

Althea had heard no rumour. She looked 
anxiously at her friend. Caroline's face wore 
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SO calm, so dignified a look of sadness, that 
the exclamation that rose to Althea's lips 
died away. Caroline was turning to go down 
the steps. * I have a large party running 
wild, you know, at home,' she said, as she 
began to go down, but turning back and 
smiling brightly. More sobering than all 
that morning's aspirations and resolutions 
was that smile of Caroline s to Althea. But 
she wanted to go and talk this matter over 
with her father. 

Strangely it came back to her afterwards, 
as if in a dream. She heard that her father 
was sleeping late, and requested that nobody 
should go into the room. She came down 
to the dining-room to meet the servants filing 
out from prayers in their clean cotton gowns. 
Lord Theobald had read prayers. Sir Henry 
— Althea came into the room almost for- 
getting Sir Henry — was stiffly opening the 
Saturday Review sent down from town. 
The urn and eggs followed in. They all 
took their places ; her mother's voice direct- 
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ing Graves to bring the Canon's tray if the 
Canon was ready, broke the somewhat stiff' 
silence. Mrs* Vy^an had just turned to 
Lord Theobald to explain how seldom it was 
that her husband allowed an indisposition 
to keep him from the pulpit, when Mr. 
Grav6s returned into the room. He had 
been an old Cathedral servitor for many 
years, and, as long as Althea could re- 
ftiember, she knew Mr. Graves^ face, with the 
turned-down corners of his mouth. But she 
had never seen them so far turned down, so 
white and trembling, as he flung open the 
door, and coming up to Lord Theobald at 
the foot of the table said, squaring himself, 
and speaking in a low voice, ' Please, your lord- 
ship — your lordship must tell Mrs. Vyvyan 
— Canon Vyvyan is dead, your lordship.' 

Althea had caught the words. In another 
moment she was out of the room, up the 
stairs, and at her father's side. Her father ! 
she had no father. Mr. Vyvyan lay upon 
his side, smiling, his head turned slightly 
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Up, his eyes half open. Althea threw herself 
upon hinii taking his hand, and gazing into 
those sightless eyes. Her mother it was who 
quietly put her on one side. She held a 
glass of sal-volatile in her hand. The pas- 
sage was filled with people and servants. 
Lord Theobald appeared at the door. A 
noble instinct made Althea go to it — 

' He is dead/ she said quietly, and shut 
the door. She remained alone with her 
mother. In a few minutes they were joined 
by Mr. Berton, the doctor. Althea was 
conscious of nothing more except that the 
doctor had felt the Canon's pulse, closed 
his eyes, drawn down the blinds, and led 
her from the room, where her father^s 
fair hair and smile made sunshine in the 
darkened chamber. 

Immediately after, William Milton, sum- 
moned to the house, met a fly with a port- 
manteau, driving away, and therein the pale 
face of Sir Henry Bathurst 
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Death had come into the world for Althea 
for the first time. Letters came pouring in 
full of love and respect. Friends spoke of 
the social loss, weighed it, deplored it, made 
reflections — ^all kind. Reflections were bright 
with some— their wise friend had reached the 
height of a man's strength. They were 
more mournful with others — he might have 
lived many years in fullest ripeness of mind. 
But Althea sat alone in the sunshine in the 
litde room adjoining her father's, all the 
June breath coming in from the far downs 
and near gardens, and felt that we must all 
die, a thing she had often heard, while the 
thing dearest to her in life was gone for ever. 

Mrs. Vyvyan had a married sister a few 
years older than herself. Colonel and Mrs. 
Craigie lived in London most of the year, 
the Colonel being active in the War Office. 
Mrs. Craigie was a thorough woman of the 
world, and a downright honest lady, who 
never concealed the fact. Mrs. Craigie came 
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down by the first train next morning in hasty 
mourning, and with many bandboxes contain- 
ing wreaths and flowers by the best London 
makers and growers, drying her ^yes reSo-^ 
lutely, as she greeted Althea arid her mother. 
She had always been a vivacious ally of the 
Canon's. Mrs. Craigie came to do all the 
business while Mrs. Vyvyan and Althea gave 
themselves up to their grief. She spoke ot 
that grief as an illness to be gone through, 
which sounded strange in Altheas ears. 
Why was it worse this day than any day, 
and why could she not go about the busi- 
ness ? — the sad, dismal business of cards 
and letters and mourning, and arrangements 
for the funeral ? But she was on the whole 
glad to sit still in the house. William 
Milton was seeing to things with Mrs. 
Craigie. Althea had settled with her Aunt 
Craigie that William should see to things. 
That was how her father would have liked 
it, she said. And Mrs. Vyvyan knew it 
too. 
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The silent record of these days found its 
way to the blank leaves at the end of the 
Greek copy-book. But significant, perhaps, 
that only a small space remained for the 
quiet entries. 



Friday, May 6th. — -The Vyvyans re- 
turned yesterday with Sir Henry Bathurst 
I met A. with her father going down to the 
town. He asked me to walk with her. 
'C^tait plus fort que moi.' I blundered 
out some confession. What answer could 
I hope for.*^ I got no answer. Not even 
an assurance of friendship. I have burnt 
my ships. Will she ever be at ease with 
me again ? Temple was successfully returned 
for the borough to-day. This time last year 
I thought A. fated for him. But she spent 
this day with Sir Henry ! 



[Milton had put his pen through the last 
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entry ; one can fancy with what impatient 
movement] 



Friday y May loth. — Mr. Vyvyan died 
suddenly ! On Sunday morning, quite peace- 
fully, at nine o'clock. What awe these words 
convey to me ! Vyvyan died — inexpressible 
— and what a friend I have lost! Con- 
temptible voices — miserable complications. 
There is silence now. 

I went to the house. . . . She is struck 
to the heart. She cannot speak. Mrs. 
Vjrvyan was in the greatest agitation, and 
refused to see me. Althea took me in to 
see my dear friend. 



Wednesday, May i^h. — The funeral was 
to-day in the Cloisters. The sun shone. 
There were many friends. How alone she 
looked ! 
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Thursday, May 2pth. — There is much 
business to be done at Castle Green. I 
meet A. as a friend daily. I am grateful 
for that day's silence which permits this. 
Mrs. Craigie stays and counsels. Already 
arises question of plans. Yet Mrs. Vyvyan 
is entitled to stay in the house at Castle 
Green as long as she likes to rest after this 
blow. A. is inclined for no other thing. 
Still, after long consultation, Mrs. Vyvyan 
inclines to Chesterfield Street immediately. 
A. pleads for the quiet home. I have never 
seen her so depressed. Mrs. Vyvyan began 
to speak to me of the difficulty. She spoke 
. in riddles r^retfuUy. It seems so hard to 
turn away from the quiet and repose just 
now, Mrs. Vyvyan says, but she has reasons 
' — which remain a mystery. 



Ttiesday, June ^th. — Strange revelation ! 
/ am the cause of the disturbance ! My 
presence here impedes Mrs. Vyvyan ! I am 
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the dreaded intruder! Mrs. Craigie called 
upon me to-day. I offered her my best chair. 
She refused it, and sat upon a high seat — 
commanding me. She had come to explain 
to me what her sister had not composure 
enough to say yesterday. Mrs. Vyvyan has 
fears of me. Sir Henry Bathurst went away 
without a full explanation. He will return. 
But meanwhile I am the wolf in sheep's 
clothing ! Not that her niece shows any 
inclination for me. But, as a woman of the 
world, Mrs. Craigie understands her sister's 
fears. Just when Althea's heart is broken, 
just when the- world is shut out, it is sup- 
posed that I may pounce upon my prey. 
Mary Vyvyan has always given her daughter 
liberty. As her niece's tutor, Mrs. Craigie 
thinks I have unfair advantages. And yet 
she said, pointing to my miserable book 
walls : 'What room is there here for so much 
as thoughts of matrimony ? ' Mrs. Craigie 
begged me not to be offended, not to walk up 
and down the room so furiously, but to listen 
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to her as an experienced woman. How 
could I make a beautiful girl happy ? A. is 
accustomed to society — made for it. She is 
fond of letters, to be sure, but in position 
should be a patroness of letters — she drew a 
picture and a contrast. What answer did I 
make? I fear I lost all temper and self- 
control. Mrs. Craigie's form is wide and 
my stair narrow, but she descended to the 
door unattended ! 



Friday, June i^th. — ^Voice of the world, 
have I not a voice within that answers to 
you ? Is it not true that she is ' fallen low ? ' 
Has it not occurred to me that now I might 
take advantage of it ? Has it not crossed 
my mind } Have I not loved A. in child- 
hood, when all is giving and no receiying ? 
Have I not loved her in first bloom of ofirl- 
hood, always with the obstacle of a third ? 
Have I not loved her in the advancing ripe- 
ness and fulness of early womanhood, divided 
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by the schemes of a mother ? Now in first 
grief, in loneliness, in helplessness, was it not 
the moment to draw her to myself ? Arm, 
heart, brain — all there to protect her. Now 

that she is ' fallen low,' I might do it 

But then she will ' Trick her beams, and with 
new spangled ore. Flame in the forehead of 
the morning sky/ Would it be fair ? . . . . 
now? 



yune 2oth. — Quiet, sorrowful face— it 
explained all to me like song without words. 
And yet she found words to explain to me. 
We talked in Canons' Garden. She could 
scarcely control her voice as she spoke of 
the approaching departure. It was best, she 
said, to follow her mother's wishes. Sooner 
or later the wrench must be made. And as 
she spoke her face told me that. She under- 
stands it all. She would only feel it jarring 
if anything like love was spoken — now. 
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(Was this not pride on both side 
impenetrable — ^keeping them asunder ?) 



July y^th. — The days will soon be 
numbered. Mrs. Vyvyan approves the 
'explanation.' Hence I see A. freely. 
There is 'business/ too, in which I can 
be consulted. She feels the parting 
from the towers, the chimes, the familiar 
places. Above all now — the Cloisters. Still 
that cold look in her face of loneliness. I 
have never seen so frozen a face. 



It is perhaps of sad omen that the little 
Greek copy-book blank pages ended here. 



VOL. II. o 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE * BURIED STREAM.' 

A YEAR passed Our little group of frieads 
at Northam were scattered. But the chain 
of inward circumstance — those links of ex- 
perience and memory which bind them more 
closely than all outward events together — 
was unbroken. The * buried stream' still 
flowed on ; the stream that runs on in spite 
of all changes, in the channels deepened far 
below the surface of our lives by friendship, 
sympathy, and love. George Temple and 
Justine Mark were married at the close of 
the parliamentary season, and started for 
their wedding tour in America. Temple 
still wrote platonically to Miss Halliday. 
Caroline answered — simply. But then when 
her sister returned in the autumn with the 
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Major to Roorkee, her powers of correspond- 
ence, she pleaded, were exhausted by the 
weekly Indian budget. County Granfer had 
his share too of mail day. He wrote to Miss 
Halliday, to his brother, to Milton. The 
letters were always cheerful. The coffee 
crops flourished — partially. The society was 
friendly — but what eagerness to hear of 
Northam ! Katie took to civilised colonial 
life bravely — but her first child was still-born, 
her health was sadly impaired by her first 
confinement. 

Milton (once more wandering in Alpine 
solitudes, but now within reach of posts!) 
observed the longing for home in Countis- 
main's letters — the questions, the full reali- 
sation of all the changes affecting his friends. 
When the boys' summer holidays came. Miss 
Halliday, according to the arrangement 
made, was to take all the party to Leafy 
Bay, prepared for them by Mrs. Berritop.^ 
And Milton learnt, that with all his old hos- 
pitable forethought, Countismain proposed 

o 2 
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and planned that Mrs, Vyvyan and Althea 
should spend the summer in quiet at Leafy 
Bay with Miss Halliday. But Mrs. Vyvyan 
was anxious that this year Althea should 
have the change of the Continent, which 
always did her so much good, and she was 
making ready to start with Mrs. Craigie for 
her favourite German spring. 

But the greatest change for Althea was 
at hand in settling again in London. Is 
death the greatest, the worst change ? Can 
misunderstanding, miscarriage of love, part- 
ing of friends — may these not cause worse 
pain ? They were not thoughts of change 
and death that Althea dreaded as she re- 
turned to London. * In the midst of life we 
are in death.' But all thoughts of death are 
not sad. ' In the midst of death we are in 
Iffe.' And the new life Althea had to face 
without her father rubbed on the healing 
wound. 

Mrs. Vyvyan had taken a small house in 
Hans Place, near her sister. Mrs. Craigie 
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lived in Sloane Street. Mayfair had to be 
renounced, but not Mayfair acquaintances. 
The citadel in Hans Place must immediately 
be fortified against forgetfulness, the flag 
of sociability set streaming. Entertaining 
was of course out of the question. But Mrs. 
Vy vyan threw herself into upholstery. With 
that spirit of adaptation she possessed in 
such perfection, Mrs. Vyvyan discarded the 
old sober look of the house in Chesterfield 
Street, with its modest prints of famous men 
and plain solid furniture. She awoke to the 
necessity for many red velvet brackets to set 
off the few Dresden plates and mirrors of 
her possession, and with a set of little gilt 
tables, four yards of fringe, and bronze gilt 
tacks, Mrs. Vyvyan was quite happy. Althea 
hemmed and tacked too, and left cards with 
her mother. There was a little domain in 
Hans Place at the top of the house all her 
own, where she had brought all the furniture 
from her little chamber at Northam, though 
her mother deplored the blocking up of the 
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small room. And all her father's books, 
which she had saved from the sale at 
Northam, with her own small stock, made a 
library of the room at the top of the house. 
And the distant roar of Knightsbridge came 
up to this room, reminding Althea at night of 
the sound of the Weir at the windows of 
Castle Green. 

But Althea seldom read now. She had 
come to that feeling of loneliness known to 
most women, which is not to be met by 
books. She went over the past with a feeling 
of self-reproach. When her father was yet 
with her — ^however she might have reassured 
him on that point — she had said, like all 
girls, 'Soon I shall have a husband who 
will love me best of all.' She had had no 
brothers and sisters, but with William Milton 
in the old days she had lacked no elder 
brother. 

In these dark days Ellen Carew used to 
find her way to Hans Place. Ellen was 
constantly doing the work of two or even 
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three women among the poor. But she 
brought no scheme or suggestion of * Field 
for woman's work ' to Althea. She had 
known that lonely phase of life. But she 
knew that at the time no theoretic * Field ' 
brought any answer to the immediate need. 
Ellen never felt it now. It was written 
upon her face that she had a Father's love 
supporting her. Once a happy wife, going 
to meet her husband returning from India, 
had exclaimed, in Althea's hearing, * Oh, 
Ellen, I wish you were going to meet your 
husband ! ' * I have met my husband,' Ellen 
replied quietiy. But it was seldom she was 
enthusiastic. And she never preached. She 
thought that sense of invisible communion 
would come in good time to all who hun- 
gered. All this was beyond Althea— mys- 
terious — but Ellen s tenderness poured out 
upon her helped the young girl through the 
dark days. 

And what was William Milton doing 
meanwhile — solitary, sore, proud bystander 
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off the Stage of life, ' dumb note/ as it has 
been said, * in the midst of all the music of 
the world ? ' A profound discouragement had 
seized upon the heart of William Milton. 
He almost doubted of that music, the great 
harmony going on all around in spite of all 
discordant jars. His wounded sensibilities 
confirmed every prejudice of his mind. 
While Althea was daily coming, by trouble 
and loneliness, to the light we are given to 
walk with through the twilight of this world, 
Milton groped in darkness. Like that 
modern Hamlet of Clough's creation, * II 
doutait de tout, m^me de Tamour ' in his own 
heart. When Mrs. Craigie had come into 
his study, and pointed out its book walls, 
and asked him if ^Aese were the surround- 
ings he would offer a young and beautiful 
girl, the echo had been found in William 
Milton's own heart. ' Is thine own mind so 
illumined by love and light that thou canst 
offer it to a pure and perfect heart, in balance 
for all the healthy, bright life awaiting her ? ' 
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Thus, 'unhappy representative of thou- 
sands/ he looked at second motives always. 
His pupils, more than ever, gained from him 
a laborious example, a lavish expenditure of 
help and kindness. But can that be called 
the will for sacrifice which has never begun 
with the will for happiness ? There is a 
passage in Madame de Stael which admirably 
depicts such a frame of mind. 

' Personne ne se montrait plus que lui 
complaisant et d6vou6 pour ses amis quand 
il pouvait leur rendre service ; mais rien ne 
lui causait un sentiment de plaisir, pas m^me 
le bien qu'il faisait ; il sacrifiait sans cesse et 
facilement ses goiits a ceux d*autrui ; mais 
on ne pouvait expliquer par la gdndrosit6 
seule cette abnegation absolue de tout 
^oisme ; et Ton devait souvent Tattribuer au 
genre de tristesse qui ne lui permettait plus 
de s'int^resser a son propre sort. Les in- 
diflKrents jouissaient de ce caractere, et le 
trouvaient plein de grice et de charme ; mais 
quand on I'aimait, on sentait qu'il s occupait 
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du bonheur des autres comme un homme qui 
n'en espdrait pas pour lui-m^me ; et Ton itsit 
presque afflig6 de ce bonheur qu'il donnait 
sans qu'on p6t le lui rendre.' 

Who was to blame for this ? If his 
thoughts had not taken part with the worldly 
wisdom of an aunt, the worldly passion of a 
mother, would he not have come forward to 
claim Althea now that she was * fallen low?' 
But William Milton would not trust himself 
to see her now. She would * trick her beams.' 
She would marry. Then pale friendship 
would exist once more. 

The mere accident of the blank leaves of 
the little Greek copy-book being ended pre- 
vented any chronicle of these days. If 
Milton followed Althea in mind in the new 
phase of her life, any great change he knew 
would reach him through Miss Halliday* 
whom, from time to time, he saw in the midst 
of the retired life she led with her schoolboys 
and her sisters little ones. But he never 
asked for news. 
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Fancy feeding rumour, nevertheless, pene- 

tiated through V those truly imaginary walls 

which shut William Milton out from the 

rest of the world in Northam Cloisters. Mr. 

Blow — to leave a metaphor hardly suitable to 

that round and substantial figure — would drop 

in from the Common Room (where Milton 

was seldom seen now over "the wine) into 

the Cloister Rooms, and regret the loss at 

Castle Green. It was not for himself, Mr. 

Blow said profoundly. He was constantly in 

London for his work, and Mrs. Vyvyan took 

him into her confidence at Hans Place as 

she did at Northam. But Mr. Blow lamented 

that Mrs. Vyvyan was withdrawn from that 

sphere of influence so beneficial to herself 

and to others. Mr. Blow went on to speak 

of Mrs. Vyvyan as a sort of pupil, and of 

matters of gossip with a deeply regretful air. 

But, nevertheless, Mr. Blow dearly loved 

gossip. Had Mr. Milton heard of the 

change of affairs at Bishopscombe ? The 

death of Mrs. Granfer's little boy ? There 
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was very little likelihood — Mr. Blow had 
heard none at all — of another child. Miss 
Vyvyan would now, by her great uncle's will, 
be the mistress of Bishopscombe some day. 
For Miss Vyvyan, he said, nothing could be 
wished except that she should play her role 
in life as Lady Bathurst. It was understood 
that Sir Henry had been interrupted in his 
courtship by the Canon's sudden death, and 
that Miss Vyvyan had been so absorbed in 
her grief as to allow no renewal of it. It was 
much to be wished that it could, Sir Henry 
Bathurst so entirely suited Mrs. Vyvyan. 
And then, with many a mysterious shrug, 
Mr. Blow returned to the blank made at 
Northam by Mrs. Vyvyan's absence. Lord 
Theobald, too, was of Mr. Blows opinion. 
His great hope was to succeed in bringing 
Mrs. Vyvyan to the Chauntry in the spring. 
Lord Theobald was often in Hans Place. 
Milton had interrupted with a stern and 
abrupt change of the subject. 

But Mr. Blow did not leave it without 



I 
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many a shrug and hint. Who knew ? Who 
should say ? Stranger things had been. If 
Miss Vyvyan became Lady Bathurst ! Was 
Blow sent by Mrs. Vyvyan to torment him, 
Milton wondered ! 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

*ASK ME NO MORE.' 

In the beginning of May, almost a year from 
the time of the Canon's death, Mrs. Vyvyan 
came to stay at the Chauntry. Althea 
pleaded this opportunity for a little visit to 
Caroline. Through the past winter months 
Mrs. Vyvyan had discouraged any plan for 
a return to Northam. But through these 
months Mrs. Vyvyan thought she dis- 
covered that Althea had given up thinking 
of William Milton — so completely she 
had. given up her books and thrown herself 
into her London life. And then in the 
spring of the year, wh^n that news came of 
the poor little boy's death at Bishopscombe, 
and as Mr. Blow had reported quite exactly, 
Althea could look forward some day to being 
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mistress of Bishopscombe, Mrs. Vjrvyan's 
visions for her daughter had become so bril- 
liant that it was hardly possible for her to 
travel back to those past dangers in Northam 
Cloisters. And then, perhaps, there were 
reasons why Althea would not enjoy herself 
so much at the Chauntry. The society was 
so much older, so much more suited to her- 
self, Mrs. Vyvyan said. 

And so Althea came to stay with Caroline 
for the three days during which her mother 
was to be Lord Theobald's visitor three 
miles ofif at the Chauntry. It was bright 
May weather. Caroline's mulberry tree was 
bursting into full leaf, the lilacs in flower, 
and the smart clean buds were making the 
smallest town garden as charming as any of 
the terraces and lawns of country houses. 
The good town of Northam was said of old 
to be famous for * Old Maids and Musicians.* 
Caroline and Althea told each other that 
there was nothing wanting to fulfil the adage 
in the parlour of Lavender House that night. 
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A small fire burnt in the grate, although 
the open windows let in the air and scent 
from the garden. The Major s favourite 
Persian cat, the children's pet, lay curled up 
on the rug after the children had gone to 
bed, while Caroline sang the old songs at 
the piano, and Althea sat listening in the 
twilight. A deep reserve had fallen upon 
both friends, and the hours passed best so — 
' music-fledged.' 

Very early on the following morning 
Althea stood once more among her loved 
Cathedral precincts. She had brought flowers 
to her fathers grave. It lay a flat stone 
within the cloister railings. Somewhat of a 
pompous inscription recorded the Canons 
talent there. Althea threw her simple pansies 
and large marguerites — the flowers he loved 
— from the fields where she had just picked 
them with loving tenderness over the stone 
tablet — then scarcely lingered. Her heart 
rejected all foolish clinging to the dust. 
Once she had felt the romance of these four 
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quiet walls of learning — where the sunlight 
fell so solemnly among the deep shadows, 
where behind the latticed windows in the 
old libraries lay stored up the thoughts of 
a past age, an age in which to be a man 
of books was to be a man of action ; 
when the battle for truth was fought within 
old cloister walls. But she had no leisure 
at heart for high thoughts, as her tears fell 
fast. The profound stillness oppressed hen 
Only the green grass below, the blue above, 
spoke of simple hope and comfort to the 
steadfast. Althea was just turning to go 
when the sound of bright voices fell upon 
her ear, breaking the stillness. A group of 
young men surrounding a tall form in cap 
and gown had entered the cloister from the 
Green, and passing in and out of arch and 
railings stopped at the foot of the spiral 
stair. Althea had stepped back under the 
arches. She had caught only the tones and 
voices, but better than sight they told her 
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that William Milton was returning from 
lecture, surrounded by his chosen friends. - 

That afternoon the boys had brought 
Caroline and Althea out upon the river, 
with one of the masters from the Grammar 
School. The master was helping with an 
oar. His young wife sat with the friends 
in the stern. Althea was begging to be led 
on and on to fresh reaches, .gay with ^hi*e 
and pink thorn. A river is of all natures 
sweet identities the one that has the subtlest 
spell to blend places with persons, and carry 
associations of the past. In one of die 
secluded parts of the river they had passed 
a boat mooring in the shade with three men^ 
The young man pointed out to his wife * the 
University's learned man — ^always to be seen 
with his pupils. He inspires such friendship 
in the men. He has a gift for linking them 
together. Well,' continued the young master, 
himself an enthusiast in ^ his profession, ' I 
suppose it is not so much the gifts a man 
requires for this success as a single and 
devoted aim/ 
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Althea had not seen William as she 
passed. Nor would she turn to see. But 
not the less did the words suggest to her 
fancy what his life was now with those who 
knew him and loved him the best. 

Althea had never given Caroline a clue, 
by word or look — to her feeling for William 
Milton. But in those visits which Mr. 
Milton sometimes paid, when he would take 
the children upon his lap, or make Ronald 
and Dick bring out their last letters from 
County in Ceylon, or enter judiciously into 
the boys' educational round, then Caroline 
could not but see the stern look naturally, 
when she spoke of the Vyvyans, or even 
the sudden putting away of the subject. 
And now two cards left on a fine afternoon 
were the only signs given by Mr. Milton. 

Caroline lived in great retirement now. 
The lively Major no longer disseminated 
news at Lavender House. But Caroline had 
still a devoted neighbour in Mrs. Adamson. 
It has been said that Mrs. Adamson had ho 
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children, but had adopted all members of 
that institution, the Northam Grammar 
School, as her family, and as a part of it 
Miss Halliday and all her possessions. Now, 
though she had been married thirty years, 
Mrs. Adamson was one of those persons 
whose head is always full of romance for other 
people. She had taken a fancy to the grave 
Mr. Milton, for his kindness to the children 
and honourable friendship for her dear Miss 
Halliday. * Is he quite happy ? ' she would 
say to Caroline. And, by her way of asking, 
Caroline would see that Mrs. Adamson had 
come to conclusions too. 

On the last day of Althea's stay with 
Caroline the boys were full of an invitation 
which had come for them all. Mrs. Adam- 
son was going to give them one of her teas. 
They anticipated its delights by descriptions 
of the whole house : it was full of curiosities, 
they said. And then Mr. Adamson had his 
telescope and his little observatory at the top 
of the house. And Mrs. Adamson — ^wonder 
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of wonders !-^had put up a large looking 
glass here, in which she might see mirrored 
all that went on in the playground while she 
sat at work in the afternoon. And if any- 
thing very important happened on the play- 
ground, Mrs. Adamson took to the telescope. 

Mrs. Adamson's drawing-room was pro- 
perly adapted for the entertainment of 
persons indifferent to conversation. There 
were cabinets of minerals, and stereoscope 
and microscope mandarins nodding their 
heads ; little chests of drawers, filled with 
cotton wool and birds' eggs. A complete 
collection of stuffed birds of England greeted 
you in the hall, made by Mr. Adamson during 
thirty summer holiday tours more out of 
Great Britain. Then there were such vol- 
umes of Punch — and well-contrived scraps ! 

When the two girls brought their party 
into the room, the boys were instantly im- 
mersed in their treasures with Mrs. Adamson. 
Mr. Adamson, who wore a green shade, dis- 
coursed on all topics with Althea. Another 
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guest was presently announced He came 
in, full-dressed. He. had evidently expected 
to see Miss Halliday^ But for a moment he 
stood as if forgetting all around. Then 
William Milton came forward and. shook 
hands with Althea in the window. 

She thought she would meet him again. 
But she had not thought how. She thought 
they would meet as friends. But could this 
be said to be. meeting as friends, when neither 
spoke, yet conscious only of the other ? 

Fortunately, Mrs. Adamson's tea was a 
thoroughly unceremonious affair, — there was 
never silence round her tea-table. Mr. 
Adamson sat before a huge circular dish of 
cutlets, ready to answer any question about 
the last game at Bigside to the whole magic 
of the universe. Mrs. Adamson sat pouring 
out tea and rich cream behind the hissing 
urn. She thoroughly understood a good tea 
— China and Scotland met tc^ether at her 
table to make a thoroughly superlative meal. 
She had a nephew in Pekin who sent her the 
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Souchong and the service of thick China all 
over mandarins ; and a Scotch cook who 
made such scones, such buttered toast, such 
jams and"" preserves ! The light came plea- 
santly in from the garden, which ran down, 
like the garden of Lavender House, to the 
meadows behind the town. Althea and 
Caroline sat one on each side of Mr. Adam- 
son, and William Milton at the opposite 
end. All shyness and embarrassment were 
at an end after the entertainment. 

After tea Mrs. A damson hoped for a 
great deal of music. The boys were all 
settled to various branches of science in its 
most attractive form. Old Mr. Adamson, 
lifting his green shade to his forehead, and 
leaning back with his science worn old eyes 
closed, begged for his favourite Scotch 
melodies. Mrs. Adamson sat up listening, 
with her knitting. Milton stood in the 
window of the parlour. He had never been 
so shy as to-night. He had come indeed 
expecting to meet Miss Vyvyan — to find 
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that time had set leagues between them — 
but to be in Althea's presence again, to look 
upon her face which thawed his frozen heart, 
to see her in her simple black merino dress, 
a new pallor on her cheek, a new droop in 
her figure, the hair all strained away, the 
old curls gone, all this made him more afraid 
of Althea at that moment than h^ had been 
in the days of her triumph. For Milton had 
never been a clown. He had never feared 
Althea's brilliancy. He feared her gentle- 
ness and simplicity. He would not trust 
himself to speak now. Sooner death than 
tie her down to his own crepuscular life. 

Mrs. Adamson had begged for some of 
Tennyson's songs — her favourite ' Princess.' 
Mr. Adamson, who understood poetry like 
everything else, said that only one instru- 
ment in the world could give those — the 
human voice. There was an appeal to him 
for * The splendour falls,* which he rolled 
out very finely, holding up the book — which 
Mrs. Adamson found — to his old eyes, the 
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boys coming round to listen. Then Mrs. 
Adamson, in a very sprightly tone, repeated 
over her knitting : — 

As through the land at eve we went, 

And plucked the ripen'd ears. 
We fell out, my wife and I, 
Oh, we fell out, I know not why, 

And kiss'd again with tears. 

For when we came where lies the child 

« 

We lost in other years. 
There above the little grave. 
Oh, there above the little grave, 

We kiss'd again with tears. 

The old lady said it so simply, with such a 
tender emphasis, that all asked for it again. 
But old Mr. Adamson, wiping his eyes sud- 
denly and lowering his green shade, said it 
was Miss Vyvyan's turn. She and Miss 
Halliday must repeat the two gems — * Tears, 
idle tears,' and ' Ask me no more.' Caroline 
said she had done her part in singing. And 
Althea turned to William. 

* Will you say, ** Ask me no more ? " ' 
she said. 
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A small fire burnt in the grate, althoug-h 
the open windows let in the air and scent 
from the garden. The Majors favourite 
Persian cat, the children's pet, lay curled up 
on the rug after the children had gone to 
bed, while Caroline sang the old songs at 
the piano, and Althea sat listening in the 
twilight. A deep reserve had fallen upon 
both friends, and the hours passed best so — 
' music-fledged.' 

Very early on the following morning- 
Althea stood once more among her loved 
Cathedral precincts. She had brought flowers 
to her father's grave. It lay a flat stone 
within the cloister railings. Somewhat of a 
pompous inscription recorded the Canon's 
talent there. Althea threw her simple pansies 
and large marguerites — the flowers he loved 
-^from the fields where she had just picked 
them with loving tenderness over the stone 
tablet — then scarcely lingered. Her heart 
rejected all foolish clinging to the dust. 
Once she had felt the romance of these four 
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quiet walls of learning — where the sunlight 
fell so solemnly among the deep shadows, 
where behind the latticed windows in the 
old libraries lay stored up the thoughts of 
a past age, an age in which to be a man 
of books was to be a man of action ; 
when the battle for truth was fought within 
old cloister walls. But she had no leisure 
at heart for high thoughts, as her tears fell 
fast. The profound stillness oppressed her. 
Only the green grass below, the blue above, 
spoke of simple hope and comfort to the 
steadfast. Althea was just turning to go 
when the sound of bright voices fell upon 
her ear, breaking the stillness. A group of 
young men surrounding a tall form in cap 
and gown had entered the cloister from the 
Green, and passing in and out of arch and 
railings stopped at the foot of the spiral 
stair. Althea had stepped back under the 
arches. She had caught only the tones and 
voices, biit better than sight they told her 
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that William Milton was returning from 
lecture, surrounded by his ehosen friends. * 

That afternoon the boys had brought 
Caroline and Althea out upon the river, 
with one of the masters from the Grammar 
School. The master was helping with an 
oar. His young wife sat with the friends 
in the stern. Althea was begging to be led 
on and on to fresh reaches, .gay with white 
and pink thorn. A river is of all nature-s 
sweet identities the one that has the subtlest 
spell to blend places with persons, and carry 
associations of the past In one of the 
secluded parts of the river they had passed 
a boat mooring in the shade with three men. 
The young man pointed out to his wife * the 
University's learned man — ^always to be seen 
with his pupils. He inspires such friendship 
in the men. He has a gift for linking them 
together. Well,' continued the young master, 
himself an enthusiast in 'his profession, ' I 
suppose it is not so much the gifts a man 
requires for this success as a single and 
devoted aim.* 
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Althea had not seen William as she 
passed. Nor would she turn to see. But 
not the less did the words suggest to her 
fancy what his life was now with those who 
knew him and loved him the best. 

Althea had never given Caroline a clue, 

by word or look — to her feeling for William 

Milton. But in those visits which Mr. 

Milton sometimes paid, when he would take 

the children upon his lap, or make Ronald 

and Dick bring out their last letters from 

County in Ceylon, or enter judiciously into 

the boys' educational round, then Caroline 

could not but see the stern look naturally, 

-when she spoke of the Vyvyans, or even 

the sudden putting away of the subject. 

And now two cards left on a fine afternoon 

were the only signs given by Mr. Milton. 

Caroline lived in great retirement now. 
The lively Major no longer disseminated 
news at Lavender House. But Caroline had 
still a devoted neighbour in Mrs. Adamson. 
It has been said that Mrs. Adamson had no 
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children, but had adopted all members of 
that institution, the Northam Grammar 
School, as her family, and as a part of it 
Miss Halliday and all her possessions. Now, 
though she had been married thirty years, 
Mrs. Adamson was one of those persons 
whose head is always full of romance for other 
people. She had taken a fancy to the grave 
Mr. Milton, for his kindness to the children 
and honourable friendship for her dear Miss 
Halliday. * Is he quite happy ?' she would 
say to Caroline. And, by her way of asking, 
Caroline would see that Mrs. Adamson had 
come to conclusions too. 

On the last day of Althea*s stay with 
Caroline the boys were full of an invitation 
which had come for them all. Mrs. Adam- 
son was going to give them one of her teas. 
They anticipated its delights by descriptions 
of the whole house : it was full of curiosities, 
they said. And then Mr. Adamson had his 
telescope and his little observatory at the top 
of the house. And Mrs. Adamson — wonder 
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of wonders !-^had put up a large looking 
glass here, in which she might see mirrored 
all that went on in the playground while she 
sat at work in the afternoon* And if any- 
thing very important happened on the play- 
ground, Mrs. Adamson took to the telescope. 

Mrs. Adamson's drawing-room was pro- 
perly adapted for the entertainment of 
persons indifferent to conversation. There 
were cabinets of minerals, and stereoscope 
and microscope mandarins nodding their 
heads ; little chests of drawers, filled with 
cotton wool and birds' eggs. A complete 
collection of stuffed birds of England greeted 
you in the hall, made by Mr. Adamson during 
thirty summer holiday tours more out of 
Great Britain. Then there were such vol- 
umes of Punch — and well-contrived scraps ! 

When the two girls brought their party 
into the room, the boys were instantly im- 
mersed in their treasures with Mrs. Adamson. 
Mr. Adamson, who wore a green shade, dis- 
coursed on all topics with Althea. Another 
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guest was presently announced. He came 
in, full-dressed. He . had evidently expected 
to see Miss Halliday, But for a moment he 
stood as if forgetting all around. Then 
William Milton came forward and. shook 
hands with Althea in the window. 

She thought she would meet him again. 
But she had not thought how. She thought 
they would meet as friends. But could this 
be said to be. meeting as friends, when neither 
spoke, yet conscious only of the other ? 

Fortunately, Mrs. Adamsons tea was a 
thoroughly unceremonious affair, — there was 
never silence round her tea-table. Mr. 
Adamson sat before a huge circular dish of 
cutlets, ready to answer any question about 
the last game at Bigside to the whole magic 
of the universe. Mrs. Adamson sat pouring 
out tea and rich cream behind the hissing 
urn. She thoroughly understood a good tea 
— China and Scotland met tc^ether at her 
table to make a thoroughly superlative meal. 
She had a nephew in Pekin who sent her the 
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Souchong and the service of thick China all 
over mandarins ; and a Scotch cook who 
made such scones, such buttered toast, such 
jams and preserves! The light came plea- 
sandy in from the garden, which ran down, 
like the garden of Lavender House, to the 
meadows behind the town. Althea and 
Caroline sat one on each side of Mr. Adam- 
son, and William Milton at the opposite 
end. All shyness and embarrassment were 
at an end after the entertainment. 

After tea Mrs. A damson hoped for a 
great deal of music. The boys were all 
settled to various branches of science in its 
most attractive form. Old Mr. Adamson, 
lifting his green shade to his forehead, and 
leaning back with his science worn old eyes 
closed, begged for his favourite Scotch 
melodies. Mrs. Adamson sat up listening, 
with her knitting. Milton stood in the 
window of the parlour. He had never been 
so shy as to-night. He had come indeed 
expecting to meet Miss Vyvyan — to find 
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that time had set leagues between them — 
but to be in Althea's presence again, to look 
upon her face which thawed his frozen heart, 
to see her in her simple black merino dress, 
a new pallor on her cheek, a new droop in 
her figure, the hair all strained away, the 
old curls gone, all this made him more afraid 
of Althea at that moment than h^ had been 
in the days of her triumph. For Milton had 
never been a clown. He had never feared 
Althea s brilliancy. He feared her gentle- 
ness and simplicity. He would not trust 
himself to speak now. Sooner death than 
tie her down to his own crepuscular life. 

Mrs. Adamson had begged for some of 
Tennyson's songs — her favourite * Princess.' 
Mr. Adamson, who understood poetry like 
everything else, said that only one instru- 
ment in the world could give those — the 
human voice. There was an appeal to him 
for ' The splendour falls,' which he rolled 
out very finely, holding up the book — which 
Mrs. Adamson found — to his old eyes, the 
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boys coming round to listen. Then Mrs. 
Adamson, in a very sprightly tone, repeated 
over her knitting : — 

As through the land at eve we went, 

And plucked the ripen'd ears. 
We fell out, my wife and I, 
Oh, we fell out, I know not why. 

And kiss'd again with tears. 

For when we came where lies the child. 

We lost in other years, 
There above the little grave. 
Oh, there above the little grave, 

We kiss'd again with tears. 

The old lady said it so simply, with such a 
tender emphasis, that all asked for it again. 
But old Mr. Adamson, wiping his eyes sud- 
denly and lowering his green shade, said it 
was Miss Vyvyan's turn. She and Miss 
Halliday must repeat the two gems — ' Tears, 
idle tears,' and ' Ask me no more.' Caroline 
said she had done her part in singing. And 
Althea turned to William. 

* Will you say, ** Ask me no more ? " ' 
she said. 
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Althiea only thought how pnc^ William 
Milton had read it up at Caa0e Green^ when 
the * Princess ' first came-lo the hpuse, aod . 
her father had said that was the music which 
appealed to him — *Ask me no more/ re- 
peated in perfect cadence by Milton. She 
asked perhaps to recall the old days. But 
it was another key-note the request struck 
in William Milton's heart ! The significance 
of the words might not have Qccurred to 
her, but the very pith of their sad meaning 
seemed to be written on Althea's face, or 
so he read it. He grasped the back of the 
chair behind which he was standing, andj 
with^ something of the rhythm of a grave 
and tender andante, recited the words so 
familiar to all : — 

Ask me no more ! the moon may draw the sea, 
The cloud may stoop from heaven and take the 

shape. 
With fold to fold, of mountain or of cape ; 
But oh, too fond, when have I answered thee ? 

Ask me no more. 
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Afk me no more ! what answer should I give ? 

I love not hollow cheek or faded eye ; 

Yet, O my friend, I will not have thee die ! 
Ask me no more, liest I should bid thee live. 

Ask me no more. 

Ask me no more ! thy fate' and mine are sealed. 

I strove eifiiaLsit the ^eam, and all in vain ! 

Let the great jiyer^ke me to the main 
No more, dear love, for at a touch I yield. 

' " Afek me no more. 

For ^ '^, mom^t there was ^ jsilence i in the 
room, except for ' the boys' voices over their 
books — s^h -a thrill Milton had brought into 
every heairt : by the force ^ of his utterance. 
But soon the entrance ^ of lights with Mn 
Adamson's punch, carefully mixed, at the 
table to which they-all drew, and a discus- 
sion over the microscope, which followed one 
of the boys' discoveries at the table, brought 
the ordinary tone back to the evening. But 
Althea sat on with a tightening at her heart. 
She had asked for that music simply ; he had 
given it so that she could not mistake him. 
It was the word of parting* His pride it 
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was that kept them asunder. And how 
could Althea break it — on this her last 
evening at Northam ? The moments passed, 
and Milton could congratulate himself that 
nothing took place which could have been 
disapproved of by Mrs, Vyvyan, but 
Althea's heart had drawn nearer to William 
that evening with a new resolution. 

But the next morning she awoke with a 
great fright and sad presentiment at heart. 
There was a letter from her mother on the 
breakfast-table. Althea waited to read it 
till she could be alone. Strange this feeling 
that she could not trust her mother. 

This was the letter written from the 
Chauntry which Althea read in Caroline's 
garden : — 

* The Chauntry, May — , 186-. 

* Dearest Althea, — It is not without a 
great deal of reflection that I take up my 
pen for this letter to you. Your mother has 
had so few secrets from you, that it will first 
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Strike you with surprise to hear that I have 
any news to impart to you of which we have 
never discussed the bearings beforehand. 
But even to you I could not speak of what 
was so deeply delicate a matter to me. 
Lord Theobald's visits in Hans Place, as you 
know, have of late been a very great comfort 
to me. He is used to come to me as an 
adviser, and my own position made it very 
desirable to me to have such a counsellor. 
You know that I have always needed a 
strong arm to lean upon. Our tastes, our 
sympathies were the same. But it was with 
the greatest surprise that I learnt this morn- 
ing, as we walked in these lovely grounds, 
that Lord Theobald feels that he can never 
be happy without me. He added immediately 
— ^knowing me thoroughly as he does — that 
if I can accept the Chauntry as my home it 
will be yours as well, with any arrangement 
for staying in his house in Portman Square 
that we like to make. You may guess, dear 
child, how little I could speak all my feelings. 
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I retired for a long while, and thought the 
matter over deeply. Setting the question of 
the past aside, alas ! I thought of your future, 
of our future. Will you not be leaving me ? 
Shall I not be alone ? And you know that 
I cannot stand alone without support. I 
cannot but feel that this is for your advantage 
too. I know that your heart is likely to lead 
you to an unworldly marriage. Might not 
Lord Theobald be the greatest help to you> 
and therefore a help to me ? At present all 
is to remain a secret, and until I gain my 
dear Althea's full sympathy nothing shall 
be known of the matter. 

* Your most affectionate, 

' Mother.' 

Althea, after reading this letter, rushed 
into the house to hide her tears of shame, 
her burning blushes. But one year gone ! 
And then those words, * Will you not be 
eaving me?' Did they mean that she, 
Althea, was leaving her mother to such 
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folly ? that by relinquishing her own dreams 
she might save her mother from such a fall ? 
There was nothing Althea felt she would not 
do to save her from this. 

Althea threw herself back in the railway 
carriage as soon as the towers of Northam 
had gone out of sight, and burst into tears. 
It was indeed farewell! All links were 
broken'! -Mrs. Vyvyan gently pressed her 
pocket -hatKlkerchief to her eyes, but Althea s 
tearless pallor signified a more complete 
putting away of the past. She had deter- 
mined now to leave her mother if her mother 
never returned to Northam again. Althea 
could not explain to Caroline how com- 
plet-ely it was farewell ! 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

DRIFTING AWAY. 

But Mrs. Vyvyan's wedding nevertheless 
took place. It was quite private, in London, 
one day early in July. Aunt Josephine — Mrs. 
Craigie. — came in the morning, and drove to 
church with Althea and Mrs. Vyvj^n, who 
wore her travelling dress. The honourable 
and reverend bridegroom s elder sister, Lady 
Moulton, a venerable Dowager on crutches, 
was present, and the Marquess of Wexford, 
Lord Theobald's nephew, quite a middle- 
aged peer. The Dean of Northam, a very 
old man, read the service. Althea looked 
an odd bit of youth that had strayed amongst 
them all. 

The St. Luces were going to Normandy, 
to make a tour of the Cathedrals, but would 
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soon be back, as there was much work to be 
done at the Ghauntry. 'And all our hearts,' 
said our ci-devant Mary Vyvyan, ' are in the 
restoration of the private chapel/ Althea was 
to go there soon after their return. 'Very 
soon, I hope, my dear Althea,' said Lord 
Theobald, * you will learn to look upon your 
mother s home as your own. In September 
the Bishop will be with us, and I would not 
have you, my dear child, absent from us at 
that time.' 

So the mother and daughter parted in 
the dingy, fashionable street at the chapal 
door. Mrs. Craigie stood by while the dig- 
nified, elderly bridegroom, laying both his 
ivaxen hands on the young Althea's shoulders, 
imprinted a parental kiss upon her brow. 
Althea felt grateful to Aunt Josephine for 
having on such a stiff bran-new Paris gown. 
Good-natured, bustling Mrs. Craigie repre- 
sented the world, which there is no occasion 
to exclude more than once or twice in our 
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lives, and from Mrs. Graigie at least there 
came no phrases. 

* Good-bye, dear Mama,' Althea said, widi 
tears starting, ' I hope you will be happy.' 

' Good-bye, dearest child,* said Lady Theo- 
bald, bursting into tears ; ^ take great care 
of yourself. See, Josey, that she takes her 
maid down to the Granfers. I hope, my dear 
child, you will have a good holiday.' 

Althea had received a letter from Cousin 
Sophia, inviting her to spend the summer 
with her and Mr. Granfer. The letter said 
that County Granfer had written, upon hear- 
ing of their trouble^ and showed his sym- 
pathy by making them promise to spend the 
summer at Leafy Bay for change of scene. 
Poor Sophia was so crushed by her loss that 
she said it mattered little to her where she 
spent the summer, but Mr. Granfer took to 
the idea of the fishing. And when Sophia 
wrote so much out of heart, Althea felt glad 
to turn to her, the nearest of her father's 
kith and kin. 
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And SO Althea found herself once again 
at Leafy Bay, ' One year she lived in high 
romance/ and then she had first seen Leafy 
Bay. But even then she had tasted ^ome of 
the perversity of life. It was at Leafy Bay 
that had begun the cross accidents of the past 
two years. Everything reminded her of her 
former visit, when William was present and 
so far off. Grief had not made Sophia more 
adventurous or Mr. Granfer less fussy. The 
hardships of the cook, the housemaids, and 
the butler, in exile from all the comforts of 
Bishopscombe, the virtues of the coachman, 
the head gardener, and the housekeeper at 
the former place, and their shortcomings at 
Leafy Bay, afforded much subject of con- 
versation. Besides this there was Berritop 
and his cart, the horses and the carriages, 
the postal arrangements, the distance from 
and to the station and the church, fixed 
facts for the most part, but capable of much 
variety in treatment. Althea had to subdue 
all impatience and enter into discussion too, 

Q2 
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and even to check maiden meditation in the 
long tHe-a-tUes with Sophia, when it soothed 
poor Mrs. Granfcr to go over the past. Talks 
with Berry in the bay or Mr. and Mrs. 
Thompson at the rectory alone varied the 
monotony : or an expedition for shopping to 
Tristramhaven, or to study the list of visitors 
at Gleddonmouth. 

Yes, Althea was coming to the touch and 
practice of all that Ellen Carew had taught 
her by life rather than theory, but she was not 
passive. Perhaps, because some active pur- 
pose was forming and strengthening in her 
heart, she could be passive in external thin^ 
' How full of briers is this working day 
world!' Althea had come to exclaim with 
Rosalind. And youth and hope had replied 
lilfp TflJa often, ' They are but burrs, cousin, 
n thee in holiday foolery ! ' But 
;)erience had made answer again, 
Jind : ' I can pluck them off my 
:hese burrs are in my heart.' Althea 
: to recognise the burrs of pride ; 
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the hard thoughts were softened by longing. 
It could not be that he misunderstood her so 
completely. There must be some mistake — 
something that could be explained. Should 
she and William drift apart hopelessly ? 

Althea had so drifted away that her only 
tie with Northam was through Caroline. 
Mrs. Granfer had settled to stay on at 
Leafy Bay through August Caroline had 
written to its owner to beg that this arrange- 
ment might not be disturbed. She would 
take the boys and children to some fresh 
seaside place ; but then there was an outcry 
from all the boys. Not to go back to Leafy 
Bay was bad enough, but to try any other 
coast was not to be thought of. Althea went 
about some lodgings at Gleddonmouth, and 
Caroline had entered into the plan. Althea 
was to remain for the present. Lord and Lady 
Theobald were making a long tour among 
the cathedral towns of France. * Settling at 
the Chauntry ' was to follow. And then the 
'visits to relations.' Finally, Althea was to 
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be ' embraced in September.' Meanwhile, as 
she was a comfort to Sophia, and Caroline 
was coming, Althea intended to remain at 
Leafy Bay. And now Althea wrote to Caro- 
line about those lodgings at Gleddonmouth. 

Miss Bird's lodgings were known to 
everyone who . came to Gleddonmouth for 
the summer. She kept a little shop, where in 
the summer a few shelves contained the cir- 
culating library, and above it what she called 
' two suits of rooms.* They looked just over 
the shingle beach and quay head. Some 
artist or literary person staying there had 
called Miss Bird's lodgings ' Ocean Case- 
ments,' a name she had been quite satisfied 
to retain. This was the purport of the letter 
Althea was writing to Caroline. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



ALTHEAS LETTER. 



The first amber on the oak woods in Leaiy 
Bay was deepening into green in a late July. 
The tall red cliff rose from the shingle beach 
to the summer morning blue. The glen broke 
down behind it glistening in the light, re- 
ceiving every passing shadow of fleecy cloud. 
The larches were already darkening on the 
cliff ledges. In Mrs. Berritop's orchard the 
apple trees were covered with green fruit. 
And on all this glad variety the tide rolled 
in, lapping up against the great headlands, 
guarding the bay. 

It was only eight o'clock. A little 
figure dressed in black was slowly ascend- 
ing the path from the beach to the first ledge 
just above the little shingle cove ; then 
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paused and looked long out at that sight, 
then climbed up again towards the house on 
the upper ledge or terrace, where there were 
signs of breakfast prepared on the dining- 
room table, showing through the tall windows 
opening on the gravel. Althea had been 
bathing alone, and turned into the winding 
path to the right of the house, after seeing 
the empty dining-room. It was one of 
Althea's ways of meeting the returning day 
— to leave her burrs and briers behind her 
in the bay in the morning bathe. And then 
Althea had other ways. She sat down now 
upon the cliff ledge, and drawing from her 
pocket the little Greek Testament she used 
to take to the study to her father, she read 
a chapter, then closed the book and mus^d 
as she looked around. 

What unsatisfiable longing did the very 
beauty raise in her heart ! She began to 
repeat half aloud to herself — certain not to 
be heard — words she had loved in old days 
of Greek study : — 
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Where are the islands of the blest ? 

They stud the -^ean Sea ; 
And where the deep Elysian rest? 
It haunts the vale where Peneus strong 
Pours his incessant stream along ; 
While craggy ridge and mountain bare 
Cut keenly through the liquid air, 
And in their own pure tints arra/d, 
Scorn earth's green robes which change and fade, 
And stand in beauty undecayed, 

Guards of the bold and free. 

* Scorn earthly robes which change and 
fade, and stand in beauty undecayed' That 
was the Greek girl's dream of heaven. Bare 
rocks where there was nothing to die. Un- 
changing, bright, illumining Light! Intel- 
lectual Beauty surviving although we die ! 
Nothing that could satisfy the heart. 

In solitude had come to her thoughts she 
longed to share. She looked out towards 
the sea. One small boat was winging its way 
across the blue. Something nearer beati- 
tude was typified here by that sight, sug- 
gesting one humble human life spending 
itself in toil — with all the life of fellowship 
of Galilee within its reach ! 
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But Althea was roused from her long 
meditation by a step on the steep path, 
screened by the hollow from her cliff retreat. 
It was* only little Matthew Berritop. She 
could see his blue sailor jersey through the 
trees; but on that little boatman whistling 
away below Althea knew depended solely 
the established communication of Leafy 
Bay with the outer world. For every 
day at nine Mat carried the letters in the 
brown leather bag up to the moor to meet 
the Barum mail, and every day at ten 
brought the budget down in the same wel* 
come leather bag. Every day after her 
bathing and reading Althea wrote her letter 
to her mother, or to Caroline. 

This was the letter Althea had begun to 
Caroline, and finished while little Mat waited 
about with the brown leather letter bag :-^ 



* Leafy Bay, July 



* Dearest Caroline, — The *' Casements " 
will hold you all quite well. I went there yes- 
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terday to make sure and count beds. Ronald 
and Dickie are to have the attic, and Walter, 
who is so fond of solitude, the porch*room, 
where he can fish out of window at high tide. 
Miss Bird almost cried for joy when I en- 
gaged the rooms, and it's nothing to walk 
from Gleddonmouth here and back, and I 
mean to do it soon every day.' 



Althea opened the unfinished letter. And 
then she looked out again to the blue, and 
then wrote quickly on, as if she }cnew by 
heart what she would say. 



* And tell me, when you -yvrite, what Mr. 
Milton is going to do. All is so changed 
and strange now, I don't know what to 
think or wish. Mr. Milton once spoke of 
being true to oneself before all things, and 
so only true to others. I took it to mean 
consistent. I only know that all the consis- 
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tency in me is bound up with William. I 
could not have spoken the other day like 
this, but something comes to us each in turn 
— this feeling that we are in God's sight. 
It is wonderful how that thought seems to 
give strength to our poor wills. I have 
always followed where I was led, and I 
followed William. I knew he sought the 
truth. And then once he told me he cared 
for me. But it was with all the chances 
against him. Dear Caroline, I see how it 
all was — thinking the chances against him 
he quickly relinquished the feeling. It has 
all been laid aside, once and for all. Yet 
— it seems terribly presumptuous — but some- 
times I think I could help him. I seem to 
see that William has all his life taken the 
lowest place, even in matters of faith and 
truth. I wish I could talk to him' as in the 
old days. But still, dear Caroline, I hardly 
think you can help in the matter.' 
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Althea closed her letter and dropped it 
into Mat's bag, as he came trotting up to 
the hall door with a grin, for, as usual, Althea 
had kept him waiting, and he set ofif at a 
run. Mat remained at Starcombe, the post , 
village, to bring the letters back. But busi- 
ness and family prayers intervened. 

And now Althea went in and took her 
place, while Mr. Granfer read the chapter in 
a voice of authority to the servants. Mrs. 
Granfer came down in the middle of break- 
fast ; she had walked as far as the Merman, 
she said, the day before, and would be 
knocked up for a week. Never was such a 
country ! scenery and hills were all very well 
for a tour, but it was quite different to live 
among' them. And as for the servants, she 
was quite ashamed to have brought them 
into such wilds. Tucker's legs -were swelling 
after the hilly walk to church. And Gloomer 
hadn't only to sleep in the pantry, but no 
carpenter would come to put up the blinds. 
Mr. Granfer inquired what was the harm of 
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that. Oh ! in such a wilderness a respectable 
man -doesn't know what will look in upon 
him — on the ground floor, too. Mr. Granfer 
must send into Gleddonmouth to* get the 
doctor to send more of thkt ointment, and 
bring out the carpenter. Cousin Sophia 
would talk in this way in a dreary mono- 
tone, while she nibbled her breakfast, and 
Mr. Granfer began a fresh attack upon the 
jam, and scones, and cream, and Althea sat 
by in her loneliness. And then at last Mat 
reappeared with the post-bag. 

The letters were brought past the win- 
dow. Althea, as usual, went to the window to 
bring them in. Mr. Granfer always put on 
his spectacles before unlocking the post-bag'. 
Althea stood by while he put them on ; then 
he adjusted the key into the little lock, and 
drew out the newspapers first — ^the Fields 
the Gardener, the Athenceum, yesterday's 
Times. He arranged them all in a row 
upon the breakfast-table ; then he handed 
Mrs. Granfer her letters from the packet. 
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AWieat> still holding the empty bag ; she 
knew those wavy handwritings and stamped 
envelopes, which- were always Mrs. Granfer's 
budget. Marshall & Snellgrove were her 
chifef correspondents, and it would have 
seemed an impossibility for Cousin Sophia 
ever to receive a letter bearing on its face 
the least sign of interest. Mr. Gratifer then 
politely selected Althea s letters and handed 
them to her. Althea had the usual letter 
from her mother. 

' I wish that you could see how comfort- 
able I have made the stiff old drawing-room 
look. I am sure you will like my curtains. 
Everything will be quite ready when you 
come for the time of the consecration. The 
county society is so much less sleepy than it 
was at Northam. I shall never miss London 
here. I am quite delighted with all I have 
seen of our neighbours.' 

This was the sort of communication 
Althea always received at ten o'clock in 
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Leafy Bay. She looked up a little drearily. 
Mr. Granfer was absorbed in a letter ; it was 
written on thin paper, and soon perused. 

* By Jove ! ' he exclaimed. 

Cousin Sophia jumped in her seat, and 
put on a long-suffering look. 

* By Jove ! That fellow Countismain is 
coming home ; he has not had my last from 
Bishopscombe, but from what he says he will 
be glad to find me here.' 

Mrs. Granfer looked only bewildered, 
sipping her toast swimming in her tea ; she 
did not even stretch out a hand for the letter 
which had come so many miles across sea 
and land with the lines penned by such a 
joyful hand, dictated from a heart whose 
thoughts were always at home with bright 
wishes for others. Althea 3miled, as at 
last the thin sheet was put into her hand, 
and her eyes ran over the happy words, 
scrawled, Indian mail wise, just in time for 
the sole weekly communication. 
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* Granfer Bungalow, June 25. 

'Dear Mr. Granfer, — I have only jiist 
time to communicate to you my intention 
of returning to England by the steamer 

* Bentinck,' which leaves Colombo on this 
day week. The state of my poor little wife's 
health makes it absolutely necessary that I 
should come home. The intense heat of the 
journey seems almost more than she can 
encounter, but she herself has such a longing 
for the sea that I take it as an indication 
that we shall do best by starting without 
any delay. Three months is the length of 
time I shall be able to stay at home, as I 
must be back for the October crops; but 
that will be long enough to see my friends 
and get some shooting before my return here 
again. I must find a good comfortable home 
for my poor little wife, who will scarcely 
find England as easy to her as our secluded 
Ceylon life. I am sure that you and Mrs* 
Granfer (who I trust is in better health) 

VOL. II. R 
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will kindly assist me in making her first 
impressions on returning to England happy 
to her. I have written to my dear friend, 
Mr. Milton, to the same effect, and to Miss 
Halliday. I hope to reach home at about 
the time of the boys holidays. It is my 
earnest hope that you and Mrs. Granfer have 
already gone to Leafy Bay for change of 
scene. For ourselves, I can think of no 
better plan than to bring my little wife to 
the Berritops, to be nursed at good and ex- 
cellent Berry's hands. I have written to* 
Berritop to say how earnestly I hope that 
you will not leave Leafy Bay, and that I 
shall find you there. Some Arrangements 
can be made for the boys. I need not say 
with what delight I look forward to finding 
my few friends in England well and prosper- 
ing ; and in the hope of soon shaking hands 
with yourself, and with continued good wishes 
for Mrs. Granfers health, I remain, yours 
always most sincerely, 

* CouNTiSMAiN Granfer.' 
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With what warm feelings, with what 
kindness does the exile write these business 
lines ! The letter* said that County had 
written to William, and surely William would 
be here to greet him, Althea thought. It was 
pleasant once more to think of that warm 
friendship between them ! Mr. Granfer was 
walking up and down with his hands in his 
pockets revolving matters. Mrs. Granfe^r 
had been called out of the room by Gloomer, 
looking more than usually depressed. As 
Althea put down the letter Mr. Granfer, left 
alon^ with her, consulted her face. • 

' D'ye see any reason why we shouldn't 
stay ? It'll be doosid inconvenient to per- 
suade my wife to receive the invalid. There 
would, of course, just be room for him, good 
fellow, but that wife he is encumbered with 
makes the difficulty. There are the con- 

• 

founded painters at Bishopscombe. Well now, 
Althea, will you tackle Mrs. Granfer ? It's no 
use my .beginning to talk; we get confused 
direcdy, and the whole morning is spent 

R 2 
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while we go backwards and forwards. You'd 
do me a great service by tackling her.' 

A man in velveteens was waiting outside 
with a pony to show Mr. Granfer. * There's 
Cherry, with the little mare Thompson pro- 
mised to send you — on trial. Then County 
will be wanting old Sally, who all along 
ought not to be hacked in the Barum cart. 
I must see about a cart-horse from the farm. 
'Pon my word, Miss Althea, I have every- 
thing to settle, and I don't believe I shall 
get out to the moor before luncheon. You'll 
• do me a real service by tackling Sophia 
for me.' 

« 

He walked out at the window, and 
Althea ran in to Sophia. Mr. Granfer had* 
done well to leave the matter to Althea. 
Just then she had a bonhomie dind lightness 
at her heart equal to any domestic discus- 
sion, and quickly she had explained all to 
Sophia. County. Granfer would bring his 
wife to make friends with Sophia. Her 
illness would be a good opportunity for 
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Mrs, Granfer to take compassion on little 
Katie. Althea thought of all Caroline had 
told her of Katie to melt the heart of Sophia, 
indeed, not so prejudiced as it used to be 
after her own deep sorrow. Then iVlthea 
explained how she was expecting Caroline 
to come for the boys' holidays to Gleddon- 
mouth, and how she would join them there 
and come over daily to help Sophia with 
Katie. 

And then, leaving Sophia to ruminate 
over the plan in all its bearings, Althea ran 
off to the Berritops' cottage, to see whether 
Mats bag had brought the letter from 
Countismain. She found Berry with arms 
bare from the wash-tub, trying to spell out 
the letter first read aloud to her by Berritop, 
while that scholar held out the envelope at 
a distance from his eyes, smiling blandly all 
the while, 

* Left Ceelon 26th o' last month,, and 
reached Brine-desy,' Berritop said, pointing 
to the post-mark, ' 1 7th o' this month. And 
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the Master be a foUering a week later, and 
the letter a two days delayed, and that 
brings him to Brine-desy to-morrow. Why 
he'll be here, Missus, o' Tewsday ! ' 

Caroline Halliday sat next morning in the 
litde upstairs schoolroom, panelled like the 
rest of Lavender House, with a boy on each 
side of her at the table. Lessons were a 
difficult task this morning. Only yesterday 
had come the letter from Ceylon, with the 
news of the fresh coming home. County 
hoped all the boys would meet him at Leafy 
Bay. He was coming round by Southamp- 
ton, and would be with them one week after 
the letter. These glorious events impending 
proved detrimental to the meaner idea of 
nine times sixteen in Dickie's mind, of Latin 
verbs in Arthur s. And to-day when the 
letter tray came in again, there was a search- 
ing of Aunt Care's face as she read that 
letter— for the post-mark was Starcombe-^ 
Althea's letter from Leafy Bay. Post-time 
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had become eventful, and sure enough in a 
monient the children were sent flying into 
the garden, and Caroline herself — she hardly 
knew why — was out among. the birds and 
scents and sunshine, with the little letter in 
her hands. She read it again, that she might 
be sure she had not misread. No ! it was 
the key to the whole matter between Milton 
and Althea that she held in her hands ; and 
now what was this ? Althea, who gave no 
clue by word, look, or manner; Althea, who 
spemed to sit so proudly within her walls of 
security, looking at all things in her mirror 
of girlish prejudice ; by this act of love — 
no less could Caroline feel the little letter 
to be, though it spoke only of friendship — 
had cracked her mirror, and floated far and 
wide her web of prejudice. 

In such a twilight of half-gueSsed feelings 
she must not do anything sudden. Caroline 
bore her own heart upon her sleeve, as the 
Canon once said of her ; but she took her 
friends as they were with their pride and 
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their faintness, their reserve and their^ dis- 
dain, and Althea s half-imparted secret was 
in the truest hands. 

The letter all but bid her ask Williaip 
Milton to come to Leafy Bay. And Coun- 
tismain's letter, of which Althea was uncon- 
scious as she wrote, bid him also go to Leafy 
Bay. Was it not best to let William Milton 
go without a word ? Would not Althea wish 
it ? Yet Caroline's impulse was to go 
immediately with the message to Milton. 
Simple was the message ; what hesitation was 
possible ? If Milton had stood beside Caro- 
line in the garden she could not have resisted 
putting the letter into his hands. But she 
would not send for. him. It was the end of 
term time. He knew they were going to 
Leafy Bay. He would be coming with his 
own letter from County Granfer, and then 
Caroline would hear probably that he was 
going to Leafy Bay. 

But she waited that day, and the next 
Milton came in on the last day before they 
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all started for Gleddonmouth. Miss Halliday 
was carving a leg of mutton for a well 
lined table, when William Milton was an- 
nounced. He brought his Indian letters in 
his hand, 

*And County says you're coming to 
Leafy, Mr. Milton?' said Ronald; 'and 
that he hopes you'll come down with us boys 
to meet him.' 

Milton was standing up in the room while 
they all sat round the table. ' I shall not be 
going to Leafy Bay. I think of running 
down on Tuesday to meet the steamer at 
Southampton,' 

Caroline started, and looked ^up at him 
as she said, * What keeps you from Leafy 
Bay?' 

' Large gatherings are sometimes a little 
painful,' he said, with a sad, hard, cold look, 
as of a man whom the perversity of life has 
made perverse. 

Caroline took William Milton into the 
drawing-room. She put Altheas letter into 
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his hands, and then went to Eva, who stag- 
gered up with her picture books. 

Mihon stood up after reading the letter 
Caroline had given him, and as he turned 
his head to the window and remained mo- 
tionless she fancied he debated with himself, 
when he suddenly seized her hand. 

* I have always worshipped her. Only I 
felt quite inadequate, but — ^but why. . . .' 

He suddenly fixed his dark burning eyes 
on Caroline, who felt that he was neverthe- 
less looking through her a hundred miles 
away. ' She is unhappy, but she has found 
peace ; she seems i^e counterpart of myself! 
The tears started to his eyes, and he re- 
mained motionless, as we do when the 
whole force of some truth comes upon us 
so as to deprive us of all sense of outward 
things. Caroline stood half frightened at 
the fire she had kindled. 

* The letter speaks of meeting as friends. 
You have waited long — you must fear sud- 
denness. . . .' 
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' Yes. But the letter speaks of " the 
poor little hope," ' he replied earnestly, as if 
pleading. *And to you I owe this great 
happiness ; and even if it should prove too 
good, too perfect as it seems to me now — to 
be wholly true — yet ^Ats great degree of hap- 
piness I shall ever feel grateful for, tp you.' 
And with one more grasp of her hand 
Milton left the room. 

As Milton came out of the town door 
into the straggling irregular street, and met 
the faces of the passers by, he thought they 
looked inspired ; he trod upon air ! He 
went to his rooms and opened ' Bradshaw* ; 
the well-known Barum page at which he 
opened seemed to smile upon him. He 
would catch the mail next morning and the 
night express for town. He would tele- 
graph to say that he was coming to meet 
Countismain at Leafy Bay, and so prepare 
Althea. He had delayed happiness so long ; 
now he would not lose one hour. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

LEAFY BAY ONCE MORE. 

In the railway carriage with Milton sat a 
man in conversation with his wife, whom 
he made comfortable towards nightfall with 
sundry rugs and cushions, while her head 
drooped, veiled in the corner of the carriage. 
Absorbed in one thought their fellow-traveller 
half mechanically watched the delicate lines 
of her brow, the blue lines about her temples, 
the feminine grace of her small ungloved 
hand, and he asked himself, what the 
whiskered being opposite her had in com- 
mon with this refined and delicate woman? 
Yet she seemed to rest in him. 

Milton looked out on the stars coming 
out over the twilight folded plains as the 
train rushed westward, and felt inclined to 
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thank a kind Providence which gave the 
babe helpless to its mother a protector loving 
woman to man. Ah ! why had he held back 
so long ? Why had he not proudly felt all 
these years that he was bom to shield 
Althea ? Brain, heart, arm, had been all 
hers. Who understood her so well ? But 
why had he waited till she herself found out 
that none understood her so well ? Every 
moment carried him onward. * Is it possible, 
is it possible,* he thought, ' that I shall see 
her to-morrow — that life has such happiness 
that we shall perhaps not part any more ? ' 
And yet with every nerve excited by the on- 
ward rush, with every pleasant image called 
up through the night, with every strong 
longing, came these haunting thoughts. 
Had his own judgment then of the past five 
years been wrong ? Had she then been 

« 

rash ? Oh, how faint-hearted he had proved. 
But peace to these doubts ; he sped onwards 
towards Aer. One thought gave him strength 
and pride ; he had loved her five years. 
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Who could come forward with that plea to 
shield and protect her ? * My child, mine, 
by a thousand thoughts, by years' devotion ; 
dear, dear Althea ! ' 

He found himself at Barum at eight 
o'clock. The ' Gleddon whisde ' started from 
the ' Crown ' at half-past nine. Milton bathed, 
breakfasted, and ordered a gig. He was 
incapable at that moment of a 'plan for the 
day. The coach would not take him to the 
door of the farm where he proposed to stay 
up at Martincross. Besides, it went an hour 
later. He would leave his luggage at HoUis 
Farm, and walk down to Leafy Bay towards 
eleven o'clock. 

And now, as the horse started off afresh 
at the top of the last hill above Starcombe, 
the breeze from the moor greeted his face. 
Milton knew almost without turning what 
lay before him ; the sea and cliffs, the brown 
moor and golden crests, the line of sky and 
hills. He turned and lifted his eyes and 
beheld — life, light, moving living waters, fair 
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smiling coast, changing morning shadows — 
and all amongst which her warm heart beat ! 

The little vehicle turned sharply off sud- 
denly upon the moor, the sharp lively air 
inspiriting to the little mare. They were soon 
at the Martincross village on the moor; 
there was no inn, but the driver made for the 
old farmhouse which stood amidst the wind- 
swept thorns. Here Milton left his port- 
ijianteau, paid the driver, buttoned his coat 
across his chest, and struck along the moor 
where it skirted the coast with golden crests 
of gorse. 

Suddenly the ground dipped beneath his 
feet, the green amphitheatre opened below 
him. Leafy Bay in July beauty, associated 
at every turn with Countismain. The little 
house lay placidly in the sun five hundred 
feet below him ; below again on the cliff- 
edge perched Mrs. Berry's cottage ; below 
again, stretching to the pale horizon, the 
white-rimmed blue, while the woods and 
cliffs circled round the bay. There were 
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figures on the gravel in the front of the 
house. They came and went like stiff, me- 
chanical, little personages on a stage seen 
from a very high gallery. Whose was that 
figure in mourning ? Milton's heart beat. 
He advanced a few steps, and in another 
moment laughed. It was a short figure, it 
was a fat figure, not the little figure in 
mourning Milton's eyes desired! — that was 
Cousin Sophia. Unmistakable, too, was Mr. 
Granfer in his light grey morning coat But 
now from the shadow of the house who is 
that emerging — whose the hat with the well- 
known droop, the little grey shawl, the lifted 
skirt ? That was ^Ithea ! 

Suddenly Milton, who had accelerated his 
step, stopped : by her side was a tall form, a 
form not more unfamiliar ; and so tall that 
the little figure at his side only reached his 
shoulder — so broad that Milton thought of 
Countismain. But ho : it was the associa- 
tion of the place ! County was not yet here ! 
But then suddenly that tall figure turned and 
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bowed his head — then Milton became certain 

r 

County had been beforehand. He had 
hurried on to Leafy Bay, he was home — he 
had brought his sick wife ; she was probably 
in the house. There, on the gravel, stood 
the deck chair Milton remembered at South- 
ampton. He could doubt no longer, and 
what was this ? The figures assembled there 
seemed to hold consultation ; then the two 
people on whom Milton's eyes were riveted 
began to ascend the path which led through 
the wood. 

The carriage gravel-road in front of the 
house parted just beyond the wood ; one 
way went to Gleddonhoe, the other wound 
up, a mere cart-road, to the moor and village. 
If they took the left Milton would miss them 
altogether ; if they came through the oak 
copse, to which his road led, he should meet 
them in a few minutes. Milton had let Miss 
Vyvyan know he was coming : they might be 
coming up to meet the coach. At another 
moment how welcome, how strange and 
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eventful to be met by those two ; to see 
Countismain after this long interval, to assure 
himself of his welfare and of his wife's inlr 
provement, and of everything concerning 
him. Yes, at another moment : but ah ! we 
are all poor limited beings ; we seem to 
care for many things, but we are really only 
capable of one strong feeling at a time. 

Milton passed his hand over his face, 
shook himself as if to expel a sudden melan- 
choly — ^grasped his stick, and once more set 
himself upon the road which led him to 
Althea. Every step brought him further 
into the glen by the deeply cut road winding 
down into the oak woods surrounding the 
house. Which way had Althea and Countis- 
main taken? A short space of rough red 
deeply-rutted road lay between Milton and 
the wood, foxgloves, saxifrage, and yellow 
gorse fringing the road as it descended into 
the oak copse. Now some one emerged alone 
from the overshadowing boughs. It was 
Countismain ; yes, Milton had not mistaken, 
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that was Countismain. Althea had remained 
behind in the wood. A white gate separated 
it off with the little domain, house, outhouses, 
and lawn, from the road. The young man 
suddenly saw his friend, and vaulted over 
this gate, and ran up the hill and grasped his 
shoulder. All the momentary oppression fell 
from Milton's heart as he put his hands on 
those strong shoulders and looked into the 
bronzed face, the honest blue eyes ; they 
had a graver look — a more settled look than 
Milton remembered to have seen there. 

'And is all well at Northam?* Countis- 
main asked. 

' Yes ; your brothers come to-day.' 

The young man eagerly finished the sen- 
tence, 'with Miss Halliday.'^' 

* Yes, and I suppose I need not ask about 
your passage ; you have been beforehand 
with lis all. You were to have been met at 
Southampton, biit you hurried, I see — came 
by Brindisi or Marseilles ? Your wife .... 

The young man looked quite gravely and 
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simt)ly at Milton, and said, ' I came on to 
have a few words alone with you — to tell you 
that all is different, all is changed. I came 
alone.' He knit his brows with the old 
expression of pain, as if at some inward re- 
flection. 

'Alone!' repeated Milton, *your wife?' 
Countismain shook his head, and by an in- 
voluntary movement stopped him. There 
was a moment s pause, and then he went on 
in his natural voice, but very gravely. 

'She died in the Mediterranean. She 
was very ill at Colombo. We had a first- 
rate man on board, a doctor, I mean. She 
seemed to revive for a^yhile. She bore the 
Red Sea pretty well. Then all of a sudden 
the illness went to the heart. It might have 
invalided her for years. All was over in a 
day or two.'' He looked across to the soft 
hills. Milton stopped a moment on the 
road. 

'And you came on alone,' he repeated, 
half bewildered. 'You are . . . you are,' 
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free was his thought, but he recovered in a 
'moment. 

' You came on alone ?You went through 
much ? You came straight here. You have 
been here — how long ? . . .' 

* I landed at Brindisi on Friday. I did 
not telegraph, but came straight here — last 
night. You see I was wretched, Milton. I 
could not bear the vessel. Yet it seemed so 
faithless to leave it to come home to all this.' 
He looked round on the scene, which indeed 
seemed to enfold his young figure with glad 
beauty. ' To enjoy this English air, this 
grass, this kind welcome alone, to leave her 
there committed to the cruel sea. There 
was a clergyman on board who helped her ; 
he read the service over her, but it was hard, 
hard she should die — ^poor little woman.' 
The words came from' him with a strong sigh. 
All Milton's kinder feelings were touched, 
and he said gently, after a pause : ' She had 
been happy. You made her so. It is less 
hard to die then.' 
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* I do . riot want to be consoled ! ' he said, 
quick as thought. * I have every blessing, 
every hope. God forgive me, Milton, I am 
happy ! Only. . . .' They had stood still on 
the road side, and looked across the quiet 
fields at the blue waters, and he seemed to 
scan them as if to call from them a vision 
from the dead. * Life is so strange, Milton, 
by the side of death ! * 

The curious thing about the meeting of 
these two men was that the first warm greet- 
ing past, they stood there unconscious of 
each other. * Come, I am keeping you sel- 
fishly,' the young man said at last. * Miss 
Vyvyan is there below waiting. We came 
up to meet you on the coach, only I thought 
I must be alone to tell you. Perhaps I have 
said too much ; this English green, the look 
of everything to-day, iny first day, are over- 
powering.' It was the same old, gentle, 
warm, peculiar expression which had so often 
bewitched the tutor in his pupil. But now 
Milton had not a word to say. They turned 
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to walk down together. Suddenly the older 
man put out his hand, let it rest in the strong 
young arm, and thus they walked down into 
the wood till they came suddenly, as the path 
turned, in sight of a woman's dress fluttering 
among the trees. A few steps would bring 
Milton now face to face with Althea. 

The oak wood sloped down from the path 
to the edge of the cliff. An old weather 
stricken tree which leaned fantastically inland 
had been scooped out for a seat, and there 
Althea had waited. The path suddenly zig- 
zagged, and she looked up, and saw them 
coming. She rose up, and began to mount, 
but to climb into the path she had three or 
four steps to make ; her foot caught in some 
brambles. Milton would have put out his 
hand — have said — who knows what ? — had 
they been alone ! But County, who followed 
Milton's steps, was placed more opportunely. 
He caught her hand, and smiling, drew her 
up into the path. Then the little hand for a 
moment rested in Milton's ; he scanned the 
blushing, smiling Tace. 
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' We were coming to meet you/ she said. 
Sweet voice familiar as her face ! Its tones 
had power to make him forget even the 
presence of the third. 

* You had my message ? I was very 
sudden. I changed my plans suddenly. . . .' 

' I thought you would be here to greet 
himy with a bright look at Countismain. 
* No, to see you/ he would have said, looking 
a little wistfully, doubtfully, into her face. 

' But Caroline,' she said, as if to put an 
end to the pause, *we are quite ready for 
Caroline. Will she come at once ?' 

Milton let the little hand go. He became 
conscious that the young man stood looking 
from face to face with an eager, bright look. 

* Miss Halliday was to bring County's 
brothers by the coast steamer to-day,* he said. 
And then they all turned to walk side by side 
down the path through the wood towards the 
house. The placid waters could be seen 
heaving through the stems of the trees. The 
breath of the sea mingled with the warm 
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land scents, the sound of the waves came up 
to blend with the rustling of the leaves over- 
head. Every association of two years back 
returned. And on either side of Milton 
their two faces, their voices — unchanged. 
And the question Milton had asked since 
yesterday — the question which had pressed 
on him all night — Why had he let these two 
years pass ? — was answered now ; * For this' 

But they emerged on the broad gravel 
space and turf lawn before the house. As 
they passed before the open French windows 
a gentleman and lady were displayed reading 
their letters and papers opposite each other 
in the little red parlour. And Milton re- 
membered, for the first time since he started, 
that it was only eleven in the morning, and 
that Leafy Bay was inhabited by other 
hosts, and many particulars connected with a 
former delightful rencontre with Mr. and Mrs. 
Granfer. 

Mr. Granfer greeted him, however, as a 
stranger, rustling the Times, and shooting out 
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his shirt-cufFs with remarks on the weather, 
all indicating humbling indifference^ Sophia 
began blinking at Althea, and making a 
broad lap for her littering but feeble-look- 
ing correspondence— -far too much already 
on her mind to leave room for any curiosity 
concerning the new-comer. Indeed, Milton 
had prepared no excuses wherewith to drop 
down on Mr. and Mrs. Granfer's seclusion. 
And sincerity now forbade excuses. Milton 
stood there silent, proud. And it was Countis- 
main who was supplying excuses as he stood 
up looking in his old way appealingly from 
Mr. Granfer to Miss Vyvyan, saying : 'Wasn't 
it jolly of Milton to bring his carpet bag to 
HoUis Farm to await my arrival ? I declare, 
Milton, I think you have for your pupils the 
second sight they talk about in Scotland. And 
so you guessed that Fd be here ! Say that 
you anticipated ! ' Althea's glance followed 
County's wistfully. Did she too want him to 
say it ? What need to say anything ? Once 
more let it be recorded — Milton remained 
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silent. And, meanwhile, Mr. and Mrs. 
Granfer accepted the explanation. Milton 
could not but observe that a new deference 
was paid by them to the owner of Martin- 
cross and Leafy Bay, and natural enough it 
seemed that Mr. and Mrs. Granfer had never 
conjectured further about the Northam tutor 
than that he had the faithful devotion to 
the ancient name of Granfer which every 
well-regulated tutor entertained for a dis- 
tinguished pupil. 

* Did you see a groom at Barum with my 
mare, a chestnut mare?' Mr. Granfer in- 
quired of Miltpn. '. Dear me ; 8.45 train. 
He was to have come on from Barum, and 
you saw nothing of them ? very odd, may 
not have noticed. Yet you could hardly have 
failed to notice my chestnut mare.' 

' The butcher did not bring the salmon,' 
said Mrs. Granfer, in a damping and even 
reproachful manner to Althea. * He came 
just after you went up the road, and they 
never kept him in the kitchen. I've had 
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to send Berritop in to the village, and 
Daisy's lame, you know. There'll be no 
driving you in this afternoon. Miss Halliday 
must find her way as she can. I called up 
the wood after you, but you went so fast, and 
just that little walk has tired me to death, all 
up the hill. Now I'm a fixture for to-day, 
and how you're to get in to meet Miss 
Halliday I don't know. I hope Berritop 
may bring the hamper from Bishopscombe, 
but I told him anyhow to fetch the salmon 
and a neck. Why, there was only a little 
sirloin, and the servants are grumbling. I 
say they'll now appreciate Bishopscombe. I 
hope, Althea, you tell all your friends what 
they are to expect in this dull place. Those 
who are used to it can plan and manage in 
it, but I am used to Bishopscombe.' 

Althea stood in the window, quickly open- 
ing her letters. Countismain stood beside 
Mr. Granfer, who was very busy thinking 
about his mare ; it seemed to Milton that the 
young man looked from face to face. 
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' Why, Cousin Sophia, nothing could be 
better,' said Althea, radiant in the window- 
frame. 

* We shall do credit, I assure you, madam, 
to your excellent arrangements when the 
hour comes,' put in County, standing beside 
her, looking indeed like the young giant for 
whom the kids are prepared. * And we are 
going down to consult Berritop about the boat 
to take round to Gleddonmouth to meet the 
steamer. Miss Halliday must not be allowed 
to land alone with all those boys. But Miss 
Vyvyan likes the idea of the boat to-day, so 
we can be independent of Daisy.' Then, turn- 
ing to Mr. Granfer : * I think it probable that 
your mare has gone on to Gleddonhoe. We 
will inquire about her when we go by-and-by. 
At present, Miss Vyvyan, Milton, and I will 
walk down to secure Berritop for this after- 
noon.' 

Milton, who was not called upon to take 
any part in all this discussion, was taking 
note of the young man's bright, eager looks. 
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And Althea, too, seemed to ride serenely 
over the minor vexations of life. Just now, 
Milton had listened to Mrs. Granfer, and it 
had grieved him to think of what Mrs. 
Granfer could do in the perpetual dropping 
line, of which this was a sample, but Althea 
looked peaceful and happy* 

They all came out again into the open 
sunshine. 

* You have been here before,' Althea 
said to Milton. 

* Yes,' he replied, and after a pause — 
* I did not think you knew ! ' 

* Countismain has been telling me,' she 
replied, and there was a pause. 

The young man had joined them. Althea 
thought that County would like to go alone 
with William, but Countismain begged her 
to join them. Milton walked by their side ; 
they strolled down to the great ivied rock, 
where the sea splashed up in a thousand 
sparkles, and, to the left, a great rib of rock 
ran wooded down into the deep. They all 
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three stood there, watching the force of 
water; the noise made it easy for them to 
be silent. Ask not, reader, what was in Mil- 
ton's heart. He seemed to see why he had 
waited — and ' set aside the poor little hope,' 
as Althea had said in her letter. 

And now they went down to the cottage, 
and Milton saw Berry again. Time had not 
effaced the lines of care and anxiety from her 
face, but what a change to-day in the kind 
foster-mother's face from when Milton last 
beheld it. To-day there was that expression 
there which Milton had once noted as she 
waited on her master at the head of his table. 

His gladness doth on her redound, 
Though hair be grey and eyes be dim. 

And who so good? she thinks, or who 
More fit for partner rich— than him. 

And the echo to that good crone's thought 
sounded in Milton's heart like its own death 
knell. 

The morning had worn on to luncheon 
time. At luncheon County was full of a 
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lady s horse he wanted to find. * The ladies 
must at once have something to ride. Mr. 
Granfer was too busy on the subject of his 
own chestnut mare to take to himself any 
reproach the need implied. He proposed to 
Countismain to ride up to a farm with him on 
the other side of Gleddonmouth, to see the 
horse he was looking for. As Mr. Granfer 
said — the principal business of the day was 
at Gleddonmouth. Miss Halliday would 
have then be met by some one, 'with all 
those boys.' And then there was the chest- 
nut mare to inquire for and the pony County 
was so keen upon. They must all repair to 
Gleddonmouth. 

Lunch over, they came out upon the 
gravel to find a stout farmer, almost as fine 
a fellow as County himself, standing with a 
tall pony which he had walked up him- 
self to show the young master ; another man 
in a smock frock had got a tall mare, and a 
third soft-looking young man, with gentle 
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manners, had brought up a little white don- 
key. There was a laugh. 

' He'd heard there were children/ he said, 
and again they laughed. * We'd heard yu'd 
be wanting summat for wife nor youngsters 
to raide. Yu be grown, master, since we 
zeed yu, I declare.' 

They had all come up on the pretext of 
the pony to see their young lord of the manor. 
Althea went to put on her riding-skirt, and 
tried the steeds up and down. Countismain 
ivas taking the utmost pains about the matter. 
His whole heart was in it. Mr. Granfer 
fidgeted about among the men, very serious 
about the purchase, urging Countismain to 
wait and see the landlord at Gleddonmouth. 
Milton stood against the doorway while the 
figures came and went before him. Truly it 
all made a beautiful picture ! Althea on the 
white pony, the tall young squire at the bridle, 
the country folk all round, the older squire of 
Bishopscombe in his gaiters, Berritop coming 
up now in his blue jersey about the boat, 
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the dimpling, cushioning hills all round, the 
lovely sights and sounds of a July day. But 
Milton saw nothing but that Althea's eyes 
rested happily on Countismain's face, and 
then presently he met them searching his 
own sad face with a wistful, tender look. 
For a moment their eyes met. Surely she 
understood all ! Just then Countismain ap- 
pealed to her. 

* Berritop says there is no wind for sailing, 
so we must row all the way, and that the 
steamer will be early to-day, so there is no 
time to be lost. We can meet her in the 
Gleddonmouth Roads by the Foreland if we 
start now. Are you sure that you will like 
boating, Miss Vyvyan ? ' he continued, with 
the old bright solicitude, * there is no wind, 
you see.' 

' I am coming,' said Althea ; and then 
turning to William, * and will you come, too ? ' 

* Yes,' said Milton ; * I will row with 
Berritop,' and all seemed to take place as it 
did two years ago. 
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Was it weakness that made Milton follow 
like * the grey hermit Friendship ' with 
' Sainted Love ' in the boat ? By the con- 
clusions of the past two years, by every slow 
minute dividing him further from yesterday's 
dream, by every understanding look inter- 
changed between Althea and Countismain, 
Milton felt that he was ^oo late. But Mr. 
Granfer was accompanying them. He should 
disturb no tHe-ct'tite, 

The boat lay in readiness with Berry on 
the shingle. The afternoon had steadily 
brightened, and now as the boat put out all 
the headlands were spread before them and 
the little amphitheatre of hills. 

The gulls played upon the rocks, the 
sound of the water echoed in the deep caves, 
the scent of the larches was thrown on the 
sea. Althea sat up in her blue serge, and 
Mr. Granfer steered. Berritop rowed with 
Countismain, Milton taking turns at the oar. 
There was silence in the boat until they 
reached Gleddonmouth. The little villas 
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dotting the hill like Lucerne came in sight 
They laboured round the rocks, and then 
came straight into the pretty little quay. 

Mr. Granfer, all impatience about his 
mare, leaped upon the stones of the jetty. 
But suddenly Countismain refused to have 
an5rthing to do with the mare at the ' Crown ' 
at Gleddonhoe. He had quite another plan, 
for he said Berry could not manage the 
boat alone, and he and Miss Vyvyan had 
formed the little plan of meeting Miss Halli- 
day out * in the sea roads.' The steamer 
passengers were always landed in boats, and 
Miss Halliday should be met by no other 
boat than the * Lotos Blume.' Mr. Granfer, 
whose sole thought was of the mare at ' The 
Gleddondale,' stood fretting and fuming upon 
the quay. 

* Come, sir ; it's your business, sir. Ton 
my word, youVe plenty of time. The stables 
first and the steamer after.' 

Countismain was gay and masterful. 

* My dear sir, it is true that I was inte- 
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rested in the mare, but the lady comes first. 
Miss Vyvyan is anxious to see the steamer. 
We wish to catch the first glimpse of her off 
the Foreland. Would you have me desert 
Miss Vyvyan ? ' 

Milton tried to read Althea's face as she 
sat wrapped in her grey shawl smiling still 
serenely. Ah ! would the young man go ? 
Would he, Milton, be left alone with her, with 
Berritop only managing the boat ? But the 
young man wished to stay. The demon of 
pride entered Milton's heart, and leaping out 
of the boat on to the boulders he began 
pushing them off to put an end to discussion. 
Berritop went to the sail, Althea laughed, 
and Milton turned and began striding up the 
shingle by the side of Mr. Granfer. Althea 
had not spoken, but suddenly she leaned 
back across the stern. 

* You will meet us here, William ? You 
will not stay above ? We shall all go back 
as we came.' 

She looked troubled. Milton considered 
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her face a moment, but there was no need to 
answer. Countismain had seized the oar 
and they were speeding out into the blue. 
Milton turned and never looked back, but^ 
strode up the little pebble jetty with Mr. 
Granfer, and up the lane which led to 
Gleddonhoe on the top of the hill. He 
glanced not a moment behind, though the 
path, ascending between ivied walls and 
enclosed orchards, commanded the whole 
sweep of waters from the fisherman's cot- 
tages on the little quay to the great arm of 
the Foreland jutting out into the sea bathed 
in the afternoon light Not though Mr., 
Granfer stopped suddenly to confound the 
hill, and pointed his stick to the little boat 
placidly making its way in smooth water. 

* Much pleasanter, no dotibt, to be sitting 
there with Miss Vyvyan than climbing up 
this doosid hill ; much pleasanter, no doubt. 
But business comes first, even if it's your first 
day in England. Most peculiar fellow this 
Countismain. I declare; what with his going 
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out with that little wife and coming back 
Avithout her, and flirting all day with Miss 
Vyvyan, I can't make him out. However, 
he's on the right track now. Do you make 
him out, sir ? He must have some stuff in 
him, or he would not have done so well. A 
proper marriage might be the making of him, 
and Miss Vyvyan would suit both properties 
very well. What d'ye say, Mr. Milton? 
You know; them both by this time. Have 
they a fancy for each other ? ' 

Mr. Granfer had turned and paused upon 
the hill looking out to the sea, when he sud- 
denly started and walked on. 'Confound 
these tourists, I say! they don't seem to 
mind the hill, but I swear it's not fit for a 
gentleman to loiter on.' 

A swarm of tourists was just pouring 
down the hill and supplying a diversion by 
which Milton could evade an answer. How 
well his answer might have satisfied Mr. 
Granfer! But fortunately that person was 
now striding up the hill in an important 
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manner. He would not condescend to loiter 
among, the tourists, who were descending to 
meet the steamer. Mr. Granfer strode away 
amongst the ladies with baskets of ferns ; the 
gentlemen with guide books, umbrellas, and 
sticks, and even alpenstocks, like a man with 
a superior purpose in life. He was not in 
Gleddonmouth for pleasure, but in a great 
bustle about a horse. And he entered the 
inn precipitately and asked for the landlord. 

At the inn Mr. Granfer was soothed ; 
deference met him on the threshold, and 
wonderful the mollifying power of a landlady 
in pink ribbons to a stranded country gentle- 
man as she curtsied and smiled before him. 

' I hope I see you well, Mr. Granfer. 
Mrs. Granfer liked the . butter-woman I sent 
her, Mr. Granfer ? Want a trap, sir, for 
Leafy Bay ? Won't you come in and wait, 
sir, and have some sherry and soda after the 
'ill ? 'Ills and scenery don't suit ladies like 
Mrs. Granfer. All them steamer folk enjoys 
it well enough for a 'oliday ; very tiring for 
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Mrs. Granfer. Want to see the stables, sir. 
My 'usband is out, but the boy will be here 
dVeckly to show you the mare. Your mare 
arrived to- day, sir.' 

But this statement did not bring about 
the immediate relief of solitude. The mare 
visited was thought to look vicious. I n the 
landlord's absence Milton was called upon 
to give an opinion. It was not in human 
nature then to restrain emphatic reassurance 
about the mare ! Milton did not restrain it. 
And throwing all responsibility upon him, 
Mr. Granfer at length mounted and dis- 
appeared on the road. 

Solitude at last. Milton remained there 
for awhile stunned — numbed. The spot 
where he stood, indeed all Gleddonhoe on 
its hill perch, commanded the Gleddonmouth 
roads. He could see the little boat and black 
speck upon the blue making for the Foreland, 
and a leaden bitterness, an impotent longing, 
filled his heart. He turned away from the 
sea, and strode away into the valley. At 
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the bottom of the deeply-wooded gorge the . 
Gleddon rushes on to the sea with the brown • 
peat colour of the far silent moor. Ah ! what * 
relief to plunge into the shade to the side of. 
the rushing stream, murmuring sound to the 
ear, and swift motion to the eye! Surely a/ 
spell to refresh the aching brain and soothe 
even in death. But it could not soothe 
Milton. One thing alone, could give, relief to; 
his h^irtache — a quiet moment wherein to- 
say to Althea, * I love you ' — though too late. . 
But now a dull conviction was coming upoUx 
him that that word must never be spoken. 
Ever since he left Northam the words of . 
Althte's letter to Caroline had filled his heart ; 
and since he came and found her he had. 
longed to tell her that he had read the letter. 
But now his mind — confused by the long 
night's travel, the morning joy and triumph, 
the strange meeting with Countismain, the 
slow minutes, each dividing him from Althea 
by many kind, tender looks exchanged be- 
tween her and the young man — ^grasped this 
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one '.thing : that all was changed since she 
virrote the letter in lonely longing and wanti 
Now he stared at .that rushing stream. The 
waters went to the bay, and in the bay, in^ 
the placid harbour, sat those two whom he- 
had loved side by side. What a sudden; 
change ! Yesterday, Countismain and Althea, 
were nothing to each other, in Milton's mind* 
At that moment when Gountismain told him> 
that his wife had died they were indissoluble/ 
All returned to him — the cathedral aisles of 
Northam arched over his head,. not the leafy' 
arch of the Gleddon oaks. He heard the 
plaintive song of Caroline, and saw Althea s 
face as it had gleamed pure and white out 
of the shadow when Countismain watched 
it at Castle Green, and afterwards struck 
a blow for her name in the Common Room ; 
or he recalled the dancing at Stairs, where 
the young man who could not dance stood 
watching Althea from the starlit terrace by 
his side and Carolines. And that day at 
Martincross, when he had told him in so 
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many words that duty bound him to his wife, 
but his heart was at Northam. And then 
■ his words at their meeting, his trouble that 
was not grief for the poor frail wife buried 
at sea. All these things Milton felt while 
he put to himself the question : ' Could he 
tell Althea he had loved her all her life; 
and then go away ? ' Could he pour out his 
confession, and then give her to him who 
was meant to crown her life ? No ; she 
should never know that Caroline had shown 
him her letter. Oh, cruel accompaniment of 
babbling stream ! 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

MEETING FRIENDS. 

The little Tristramhaven steamer from 
Bristol once a day shoots round the great 
Foreland into the Gleddonmouth ' Roads/ 
and puts its passengers out in boats to land 
at the breakwater and pebble quay. The 
little black monster, with its long white trail 
of foam, wears a friendly look to those ex- 
pecting friends upon the beach. And all on 
board welcome the smoother waters of the 
bay, and look gratefully towards the little 
village lying on the valley's lip, looking 
across the channel. 

A tall, travel-tired, yet recollected look- 
ing woman was standing up to-night in the 
stern of the little steamer as it paddled along 
by the wooded cliffs approaching the Fore- 
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land. With one hand she held a little boy's 
fingers tightly ; with the other she gathered 
up in a group before her, leaning against 
the end of the vessel, five chubby children. 
Two lads of fourteen and fifteen stood be- 
side her. One of them had lost his hat, and 
replaced it by a pocket-handkerchief tied 
over his thatched locks. Tourists of the least 
expensive sort swarmed around Caroline ; 
"whiskey drinking ladies in Sunday best; 
^hite-Hvered clerks in unenterprising hats 
and waistcoats ; and clergymen of the mildest 
type tbiiring for the inside of a week — ^all 
far too imtrgeois to take note of Miss Hal- 
liday's sweet and dignified presence amongst 
them. George Granfer had had one leg over 
the paddle box all the way. John had pro- 
duced cigars. Horatio had all but fallen into 
the machinery. Bob had taken a fancy to a 
chained-up dc^, who would snap at him, 
aiid Arthur fraternised with a schoolboy with 
a pea-shooter and horn ; while little Dickie 
Granfer had been riveted to Caroline's side 
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by the story she had been telling Eva and 
Theo. But now there was a respite. The 
little girls had goile to their nurse, and Caro- 
line had collected the boys together; and they 
looked eagerly out towards the west, while the 
Granfers pointed out the cliffs they recognised, 
sweeping away towards Leafy Bay. 

Caroline stood amongst them, and now 
the village came in sight, and she • pointed 
out the little house i which she fancied might 
be ' Ocean Casements.' ^ There were the 
boats putting out to meet them. 'Look, 
children, is that little boat racing us .f^ : It 
has followed us in from the Foreland^ as if it 
wanted to help to land the passengers.' 

The boys went to the side of the steamer 
to look, into the little boat. Suddenly Dick 
Granfer looked very red, and nudged George. 
'Who is that?' said Dickie, in an awestruck 
way. A tall figure in white flannels stood 
up in the boat as if to hail them. 

' Come, Aunt Care ; that is County ! yes, 
it is County!' It was Countismain's tall. 
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Strong figure standing up there with his hat 
off — all the light in his sunburnt face, and 
Althea opposite in the stem. ' They have 
come to meet us!' said Caroline. 'Why, 
children, your brother has been before 
us.* 

'Oh! how kind he looks,* said little 
Dickie, squeezing Caroline's hand, but sup- 
pressed by a nudge from George, who stood 
with the Bucklers, all their hands in their 
pockets, looking down from the vessel's side. 
Countismain had resumed his oar, and begun 
pulling towards the steamer. 

'Oh! I say, doesn't he pull the other 
man round ? ' said George, with a connoisseur 
look. 

* I saw County first ; I knew him before 
Georgie,' Dickie was saying ; and now all the 
passengers were crowding to the side of the 
steamer, for the captain recognising Mr. 
Granfer had stopped the steamer, and the 
little boat came up alongside to receive them, 
and Countismain handed down the tall lady 
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with her numerous charges. Had Caroline 
seemed a careworn woman to any eyes ob- 
servant enough to note her on that journey ? 
She was now received like a princess on 
her progress, so courteous was Countismain's 
greeting ; the boys sprang into his arms ; he 
looked at them one by one, as he lifted them 
down into the boat. Berritop was sent on 
board to look after the shawls and luggage, 
and to see the nurse and little girls safe into 
the other Gleddonmouth boats ; the steanier 
paddled off, and Countismain proudly sculled 
the party into the little landing-place at 
Gleddonmouth. 

There they stood on the quay jetty in a 
group, as people do who meet after" long 
parting, in no hurry to move ; the children 
crowded round their tall brother, looking up 
into his face, touching his white ducks. Ber- 
ritop came back from Ihe steamer with the 
other children, and they still stood on the 
little quay just in front of Miss Bird's * Case- 
ments,' while Berry in his turn lifted up each 
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of the boys. ' A little Leafy Bay salt '11 du 
them a world o' good/ he said, shaking his 
head. 

* But they do Miss Halliday credit/ said 
the young man. Some people can repay 
with a look. ' Gentleman County ' was one of 
them. 

' Ah ! they'll take after yu, Mr. County/ 

Miss Bird came out in her black Sun- 
day silk, all fluttering with her excitement. 
Should she make the tea, or would Miss 
Vyvyan ? Althea was just going up the little 
quay to the * Casements.' Caroline followed 
by Countismain's side. She looked up into 
his kind face, and said, 'Your journey, was 
it prosperous ? Your wife ? she is well ? ' 

Countismain looked sadly and wistfully 
at Miss Halliday for a moment, then told her 
what he had told William Milton that morn- 
ing. Then abruptly he left her side, striking 
up the paved quay after Althea. It was 
just then that the tall form of William 
Milton was seen approaching by the road 
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which led from the little quay up the valley. 
Countismain and Althea had been side by 
side for a moment, yet it was long enough to 
burn in upon Milton's sight. Miss Halliday 
was coming up the quay behind, with Dickie's 
little fingers clasping hers. Milton came 
towards her, and took the child's other hand. 
'Has he told you, have you heard, that he 
came alone ? ' with a look towards Countismain. 

' No,' said Caroline, scanning his face, 
which wore an unwonted, excited, unreserved 
look. * Mr. Granfer came alone ; what do 
you mean ? ' 

* His wife — his wife is dead.' 

Boys, Althea, County, all met just then 
at the entrance of the * Casements.' Miss 
Bird threw open the dining-room door, where 
tea was prepared ; the children seated them* 
selves round the table, while the tall brother 
stood cutting their bread and butter ; Althea 
poured out the tea; Caroline's hands lay 
powerless in her lap. Her knees trembled, 
her heart was tightened. 

U2 
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It was Milton s look, which had told her 
all. He had come too late. Just before 
she had tasted a moment of calm, simple 
satisfaction, she hardly knew why. She had 
not known that there could be such power 
in kind, warm looks and greetings. County 
had made her feel that she had done her 
simple duty. Yes, a bright ray of happiness 
had penetrated her heart as Mr. Granfer 
received his brothers at her hands, but the 
satisfaction had all gone away. She was 
thinking of Althea's letter read by Milton 
in the little parlour — of the sudden revela- 
tion of himself he made then. But now she 
only saw Althea's impenetrable downward 
look, and Milton's pale face and strange 
gleaming eyes and — bright, commanding 
amongst them all — Countismain strong, 
sunburnt, adored by all those children, by 
Berritop, by all that knew him, by William 
Milton. Had not he, Mr. Milton himself, 
spoken of Countismain to Caroline as one 
whom he could imagine fully able to win a 
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woman's affections ? And if it had not been 
for that letter at Northam, Milton would not 
have been here. 

The beams of the low room seemed to 
press down upon her, the sound of the sea 
outside to rush in her ears ; before Caroline 
knew that she was a sick, overstrained 
woman, she had fainted in the little parlour 
of Miss Bird's cottage. 

Just then County had been settling to 
take some of the boys to Leafy Bay that 
night Milton had left the room to look up 
Berritop and the boat. He only came back 
to meet the young man at the door. of the 
cottage, and hear him say : ' Miss Halliday 
is not well ; Miss Vyvyan will stay with her 
to-night' 

* The ladies bean't a-coming ? Fairest 
night for sailing of all the year ! ' said Berritop, 
who had come up the quay. 

* No, Berritop,' said County, with a look 
of disappointment. * Only some of the boys. 
And we must be off. Make ready to start.' 
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Althea came out to the porch. Milton 
looked up from the beach, but did not come 
to say good-night. Countismain it was who 
strode back to Miss Bird's cottage. Milton 
began to light a short pipe, and stood there 
with Berritop by the boat. He saw the 
young man turn with Althea into the cottage. 
Presently he came down, bringing the boys, 
and sprang into the boat. 

' Push out ; give me the oar.' But Milton 
had silently seated himself at the oar. ' I 
have done nothing all day,' he said ; • you 
shall go and sit in the Stem,' pointing to the 
bows where Berritop had spread the wraps. 
Countismain threw himself down ; Georgie 
and little Dickie were coming too, and sat in 
the stern, Georgie proudly steering. 

Althea stood at the porch door looking 
out upon them as they put out. Countismain 
was standing up in the boat with his face set 
towards the little white cottage, his eyes 
resting on her slight, still figure. The sun 
had stt half an hour before ; the twilight was 
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falling up the valley, but the sea looked as if 
it was entering upon a shadowless night, so 
intense was the reflection of the sunset, so 
breathless, so hushed, the brooding south- 
west wind. All the fishing-boats in the quay- 
had put out shortly before sunset, and the 
channel was covered with brown sails. The 
white faces of the cottages dotted about the 
quay and hill-side looked out upon the sea- 
farers ; a dog's bark came out from the nest- 
ling village, a baby s cry through an open 
cottage door sounded plaintive and homely. 
Out upon the wide waters there are moments 
when all these things fall upon the senses 
unconsciously, yet soothingly, like touches 
of homely things near a death-bed, when 
little common acts and words surround the 
soul departing on the wide unknown pilgrim- 
age. Milton did not lift his eyes as he and 
Berritop pulled out between the stakes ; 
then they stopped to hoist the sail. Milton 
saw Countismain lying in the bows gazing 
back to the village. Then the young man 
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lifted his hat : * I shall be back to-morrow 
early/ 

The two rowers had resumed their oars, 
and, helped by the sail, gently rounded the 
tall Gleddonhoe hill rising from the sea, 
which shut out the village and little quay 
from the cliffs stretching away to Leafy Bay. 
They went on silently, while the stars came 
out above them. 

*And now come here, Georgie, and see 
a sight. Milton, you have never seen the 
phosphorus like this.* 

Silendy as the boat was propelled for- 
ward it clove a silver wave of an unbreakable 
charm of light. The boys went to the bows 
and hung over. The breeze carried them on 
now, and they took Milton's oar which he 
had left, and made lightnings with it all 
round the boat. Suddenly as they sped on, 
silently watching that strange charm of fire 
and water — there was a luminous stir over 
the landscape. 
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' The mune/ said Berry, pointing to the 
foreland. ' The harvest mune.' 

Above the great foreland behind them 
the harvest moon rose liquid and glittering, 
bathing headland after headland in silvery 
haze. 

' I have seen nothing like this, Berritop, 
half round the world,' said Countismain. 
He was answering Berritop, who took the 
sort of credit seamen do in a fair night ; but 
a moment afterwards his voice sounded low 
and fervent as he came and dropped down 
into the stern by the side of Milton. ' Two 
years ago, do you remember — ^ — ' he broke 
off and looked round him, stirred by the 
beautiful scene around. 

' I remember that I saw the harvest 
moon rise over the foreland with you,' he 
said. . . ; . . . 

* And you said — or that is, I said ' 

' Well, it was some tinie ago,' Milton broke 
in with. 

' By George, Milton ! you think me moon- 
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Struck sentimental ; it is no wonder you do. 
Does it seem a long time ago to you ? ' he 
broke off as if ashamed, yet full at heart. 
There was a moment's silence. 

* Well, granted it was yesterday ; and 
now the rest ? ' Milton said. Countismain 
answered nothing. Then, as if thawing, 
Milton added : ' I daresay that it seems a 
lifetime to you.' 

*Yes/ said the young man, looking up 
very gravely and simply. 

' Or a dream,' continued Milton, now 
making Countismain talk, he hardly knew 
why ; in truth, he himself was in a dream — 
he was not thinking of his words. 

' A dream,' said Countismain, quickly ; 

that is, something unreal, and the last two 

years now seem very real. Life passes very 

quickly indeed, but nothing is as if it had 

not been, and that is what gives reality to it. 

And you said that about Leah and Rachel 
two years ago.' 

'What did I say?' 
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' That Rachel must be toiled for/ 
Milton was silent, but he was one of 
those persons whose silence is always inter- 
preted as encouragement by his friends, and 
when had the young man not felt confidence 
in William Milton in the last years of un- 
broken correspondence and friendship ? He 
seemed now only to pause to try and find 
expression for overmastering feelings, en- 
hanced by the unearthly loveliness around 
them. Berritop was steering, letting the boys 
use the oar in the boat, while County and 
Milton sat in the bows of the boat as it 
propelled forward with it that circlet of light. 
At last he spoke very simply. 

'You see, out in Ceylon work kept me 
going, but coming back, all the old questions 
come up again, and somehow, since Katie 
died on board that ship, I have felt as if 
I had taken my blessings too thanklessly. 
It has seemed to me more plain that God 
gives and takes away. My old grandfather, 
my mother, down here, taught me so ; but 
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when they were gone, when I first knew you, 
Milton, it seemed to me that even our 
highest affections came to us in too con- 
flicting a way to make us feel the hand of 
Providence (Countismain using conventional 
words seemed none the less to speak from a 
full heart), but all seems simple now. To 
have been but two days in England, and 
to find all as I left, is too much. I can 
hardly judge for myself — if you w^ould listen 
— ^you may judge ' 

' But not advise, for Heaven's sake,* said 
William Milton. 

' You know, when I was a boy I had 
nothing to do but to roam here and think 
about my mother. I wish I had had a sister; 
I longed for a woman's love. When I came 
to Northam I had no one to care for except 
poor Ber^ and the boys down here. It was 
then my poor little wife twined herself round 
my heart. I loved her, Milton, and more 
than she' loved me, and that was much, you 
know. She was good and patient ; she 
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seemed afraid of life. The doctor on board 
told me he saw it in women who were to die 
young. Well, at Northam I was already- 
bound to Katie, when I saw one of whom it 
seemed to come across me, " Here, by God's 
rood, is the one maid for me." I was pledged 
to Katie, but I think it was her words — we 
once talked alone — ^which helped me to do 
my duty.' 

They sped on. Milton felt that the 
young man was speaking under the magic 
influence of all around, but his own heart 
was hard, he could not speak a word ; he 
was glad that County seemed to shrink from 
speaking her name. 

'And now to have seen her again — this 
alone makes me happy. Does it seem to 
you heartless, faithless, and hard, so soon — 
so soon ? It seems so wonderful ^to me to 
come back to find all unchanged. I have 
always expected to hear of her marriage. 
Tell me — ^you who know her, who have 
seen her for these past years — can I dare 
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lose any time ? Shall I speak now ? Is 
it possible I shall be understood ? That 
is all I ask, that she should know what I 
feel towards her. I have a strange dread of 
letting the time pass.' 

Berritop rowed on, and looking upon those 
two men in the prow of the boat you could 
have fancied them occupied with lofty ques- 
tions, so absorbed in thought was the man 
leaning over at the prow, so spiritual and 
strong the young figure sitting up there, 
gazing back towards the foreland with the 
light on his face. 

* The time pass ! ' said the man whose 
chin had been resting on his hand, looking 
up now with face lighted up with the most 
scornful expression. ' None but a fool would 
do that ! speak now ! don't lose a day. Why, 
it is the greatest boon offered you. Speak 
immediately. There, Countismain, that is 
the advice. I said I had none to give, and 
we are in the bay.' 

He drew himself together, and stood 
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upon his feet, bending his long head side- 
ways, as he sometimes boi'e it, as if to meet 
invisible winds ; and truly the winds of life 
were beating upon Milton's soul. It is 
strange how they seize upon the man who 
least seeks exposure ; how they wreak their 
vengeance upon him and sport with him, and 
leave him at last passionless indeed — but 
* half dead,' till death itself is truer release 
— ' after life's fitful fever.' 

They glided into the little bay, one half 
of which lay in shadow. Berritop raised a 
shout which set lights flying past the windows 
in the cottage on the cliff and in .the house 
above, and made the woods stiller than 
before, while a startled bird chirruped a 
moment, and all became hushed again. But 
something white was twinkling among the 
boulders on the beach. They were Mr. 
Glocmer's stockings above his pumps. And 
a whole troop of small Berritops came leap- 
ing down to welcome the reappearance of 
the boys. 
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Milton had landed and strode over the 
boulders — he was making up his mind. The 
time was past for speaking, but also for 
being spectator. He had not been patient 
so long to spoil all now by leading a forlorn 
hope for himself alone. 

Georgie and Dickies portmanteau was 
thrown on shore, and the little Berritops 
made a rush for it. Countismain took each 
brother by the hand and silently ascended 
the hill, the boys calling to each other where 
they recollected things of two years ago. 
Presently on the gravel Mr. Granfer came 
out to meet them in evening dress, his white 
shirt front gleaming, his hair stiffly brushed 
up, and his throat so repeatedly cleared that 
his voice reverberated through the twilight. 

' Well, this is a time of night for you to 
get back ! Much too late for you, Althea, 
to be on the water. Why, who have you 
got here ? Althea ? Why, Althea not with 
you ? Where is she then ? Left with Miss 
Halliday ? Brought the boys instead ! What 
will Mrs. Granfer say ? * 
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* Oh, come in, come in/ said Mrs. Granfer 
from the doorway. * I've been in such a 
dreadful way about you. It's very bright and 
all that, but there's always such dreadful 
places among those rocks. Why, not brought 
Althea back ? Well, I declare, Fm glad. 
It*s so improper being out so late. Well, 
come in. Has Mr. Granfer told you what 
has happened ? We have had such a dread- 
ful day.' 

Mr. Granfer only looked very uncomfort- 
able as they came into the lamplight, and 
gathered up the tails of his coat as he stood 
before the fire. 

' Oh, nothing to make a fuss about, 
Sophia. Only,' he said, turning his back 
rudely upon Milton and addressing Countis- 
main, * I was ruled by your friend's remarks 
about the mare. I should have trusted my 
own judgment, and not have been misled by 
your friend's supposed knowledge of an 
Edgmoor mare. I was heated and unwell 
this afternoon, or I should have seen myself 
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that the creature was vicious. I believe 
your friend had designs, upon me. The 
beast is a vicious beast, sir.' 

Mr. Granfer, now dropping all allusion to 
what had happened, continued more and 
more wrathfuUy. 

' Will you believe, sir, that there is not a 
man, not a man, about the place willing to 
ride that beast back to Gleddonmouth ? No 
one will go near him in the stable. Mr. 
Milton was present when the beast was 
taken out of the stable. I wish, sir, that 
Mr. Milton would take the beast out of the 
stable again, and conduct him back to 
Gleddonmouth. Perhaps Mr. Milton would 
not enjoy such a task. I shall take good 
care to make one of Martin's men come over 
to fetch the mare.' 

' It will be very inconvenient to send/ said 
Cousin Sophia whining. 

* I shall have to be getting to Barum early 
to-morrow/ said Milton stiffly. * Could I not 
take the message, or better still the mare ? ' 
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His eyes had an angry look Couniismain 
had not seen there before, and now as he 
turned to leave the room Countismain 
came forward, biting his lip. 

' Are you awafe, sir/ he said, turning to 
Mr. Granfer, ' that Mr. Milton is my guest, 
and that I shall be deprived of his society by 
the remarks that have been made in the last 
few minutes ? ' 

In vain Milton tried to catch Countis 
main's eye, and convince him that no mere 
impoliteness of Mr. Granfer s could drive 
him away, 

* I have business,' he said. ' You know 
I thought it likely I could not stay.' It was 
perhaps well that Countismain should set his 
going down to wounded pride of this sort I 
As Milton left the room he further expostu- 
lated with Mr. Granfer. 

Milton came out into the hall to find 

Sophia blankly gazing at the assortment of 

small portmanteaus there. Milton's had been 

brought down from the farm by order of 

X 2 
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Countismain. Sophia was wondering where 
they were all to sleep. Berry had come 
running up from the cottage hearing that the 
boys had come. She was fondling * her tu/ 
as she called Dickie and Georgie. 

And now Berry came forward humbly to 
make offer of 'a rume in her cottage.' 
Sophia didn't see that that would at all do. 
She didn't like sleeping in cottages for gen- 
tlefolks. Milton had quickly decided the 
question. * Mrs. Berritop, will you accept 
me as your guest ? ' he said with all polite- 
ness due. *I shall take my portmanteau 
down at once to the cottage if you will see 
the boys to bed.' 

With a bow to Mrs. Granfer he walked 
out, and towards the bay. In a moment 
County had run after him and seized his arm. 

' By Jove, you're right ; you'll get better 
hospitality at Berry's. But I say, Milton, 
promise me to do nothing rash about the 
mare ! ' 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

TOO LATE. 

The sun was just rising above the foreland, 
lying mountain-like in its blue shadow across 
the peaceful waters opposite Miss Bird's 
' Casements/ over the shop on the little quay. 
Caroline was opening her eyes on that nest- 
like world, with the sound of the sea mur- 
muring in her ears, the voices of the boys 
already awake and crunching about on the 
shingle beach just below the windows — and 
with a sense of all loveliness of natural 
things coming from without through creepered 
lattices, and a confused sense of the crooked- 
ness of human affairs, poor Caroline awoke. 
All night she had dreamt of a broad, glaring 
stream, and opposite banks : on one side wan- 
dered Althea, dimly on her own side Milton 
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hesitating, while the stream ever widened. 
Caroline had bid him make the plunge ; in mid- 
stream the waters had closed over his head ; 
then it was Countismain she saw struggling 
in the flood, and the scene was at the Nor- 
tham lasher. Countismain nor sank nor 
swam, and meanwhile Caroline wanted to 
talk matters over with him— -Georgie's pros- 
pects for Woolwich, Dickie's chance of a 
scholarship — so strangely is the real, sub- 
stantial, and commonplace blent in a woman's 
mind with the most selfless and lofty sen- 
timent. Caroline was waked by Miss Bird 
coming in with a cup of tea and the three 
volumes of a novel. 

* You was tired out, mem, and company- 
was too much for you. The other young 
lady 'asn't slept well. You was all over ex- 
cited on meeting, mem. Lor ! 'ow sorry the 
gentlemen were to go. They'll be back 
early to day, I'll be bound. Tve brought 
you hup a novel from the circulating libry. 
I 'ave " Maiden Passions " for you, mem. 
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They keep asking for it in the shop, but 
I says to myself Miss Halliday shall have 
" Maiden Passions." ' 

Caroline declined * Maiden Passions/ It 
was late, and the children had had their 
breakfast. She got up and went to look for 
Althea ; the little lattice was opened in the 
narrow room, and Althea was gone. 

* Miss Vyvyan is bathing; there, Miss, 
you'll see her drying her air,* said Miss 
Bird, bringing up the breakfast. 

And Caroline emerged out of the bower 
into a glory of blue, and saltness, and sun- 
shine. 

* How much of the morning I have 
missed,' she said to Althea, sitting down on 
the shingle at her side. 

*You are well again, Caroline. You 
ought to be lying stilV 

' I am well again ; we are going to Leafy 
Bay directly, I hope. Mr. Granfer left a mes- 
sage that he would come to fetch us early.' 

' Do you know, I think I shall stay here,' 
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said Althea, pushing back her hair, and look- 
ing out to the sea with a momentary per- 
versity in her look. 

Caroline glai^ced once at her half-averted 
face ; the salt water had not washed away 
Althea s 'burrs/ this morning it appeared 
more than any other. But now she had a 
friend at her side to receive the suffering of 
the moment, this pain of feeling hard, cold, 
and tender all at once. Yet Caroline could 
not read her mind at once. . 

* Mr. Milton took you by surprise,' she 
said. 

' I thought he would come to see Countis- 
main,' replied Althea. 

Again that averted, hard look Caroline 
could scarcely read. Caroline all but said : 
* Nay, Althea, he loves you, and you only,' 
but something stopped her. She longed to 
tell Althea the history of her little letter; 
how Milton had read it. But something 
arrested her. It seemed to Caroline at' that 
moment that there came 9. voice through the 
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air — blending with all the happy sounds of 
the village quay and wave-splashed beach — 
saying, too late. 



And Milton had not broken his neck as 
he rode the terrible chestnut mare back to 
its stable. The furious animal had trotted 
over the road prosaically enough when his 
nose was once turned to the stable yard at 
Gleddonhoe. Milton had carried nothing 
but his broken heart up to town. He had 
left the mare and run down to the cliff 
while waiting for the start of the early * Gled- 
don Whistle' for Barum. He had passed 
the church and along by the ivied wall, from 
which the brushwood seemed to descend by 
a sheer precipice to the sea. But Milton 
knew the cliff path and the ledge on the 
precipice, where you can stand and look 
down on the little village quay, and the few 
smacks lying at anchor, and Miss Bird's 
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lodgings, and the little shingle beach. He 
had stood there a moment, and seen Althea, 
sitting at Caroline's side, looking out to the 
sea. He knew that presently a boat would 
come rounding the cliff from Leafy Bay. 
Countismain had said he should start after 
breakfast for Gleddonmouth. He pictured to 
himself at that moment the little bustle at 
Leafy, the young man hurrying off Berritop, 
the forward impelling of the oars, and then 
how Althea would come out perhaps on the 
little quay, and how it would be her husband's 
hand she would hold in hers. Perhaps they 
would write and tell him that day how it had 
all been, and Countismain would say he was 
glad he had not lost a day. The swift im- 
pulse of it all swept like a wave over Milton's 
heart, stirring the deeps of a passion. To 
have waited three years, and then to be too 
late ! 

I do not know if Milton actually uttered 
the words, but at that moment Caroline had 
been arrested in what she would have said 
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to Althea, and the very air seemed to breathe 
m her ear the saddest words in speech. 

But there is something sadder than the 
saddest human speech, which is never truly 
sad unless it is false. Trtte speech^ is it not 
better than silence? But Milton passed 
silently away. And, if ever through these 
long years there had been a moment for 
silence it was this. Milton might have 
spoken any moment, but this was Althea's 
betrothal morning. 

And so he turned, and took the coach for 
Barum and the train for town, and landed in 
the big London station at about six o clock. 
It was a sultry August evening, when the air 
feels used up and almost autumnal, and the 
long evening seems never to close. Milton 
dined at the railway hotel, and wandered 
out into the streets. There is something in 
the sight of human faces at such moments 
that does not exactly cheer or soothe, but 
simply brings a sort of intelligence into the 
distraction of grief. It seemed to him that 
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there was but one word going up like a throb 
from the human heart to the dull skies — 
parted! There is everything to part us in 
life. Death parts us, but is it not in the 
lowest dust of death that we find our highest 
victory ? Duty parts us, but does not peace 
follow after, and hope.^ Fate and accident 
part us, but are not we allowed to call them 
by a higher and all-resigning name ? But 
if our own cold pride, our own will or un- 
will, our bitter fancy has parted us from all 
we love, then what peace, what hope, what 
victory over pain ? Yet even now, as Milton 
threaded the streets and stared in the faces 
as they pass, what indomitable spirit was it 
within, what incorrigible pride, which made 
him hold up his head and say he would not 
have it otherwise ? Althea's dear lovely form 
was ever before him, as he had seen her this 
morning on the shingle in her black dress, and 
* Gentleman County,' with , a very courteous 
air, is leading her up the quay at her side. 
They are both noble. Who would grudge 
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nobility and love in this hard, uncongenial, 
and wasteful world ? 

Yet, if he took some of these hard-ground 
people quietly aside in the street, and told 
them how in a comer of the earth at that 
moment there were two richly endowed and 
favoured beings agreeing to start in life 
together, with every gift and blessing from 
Heaven and man — ^they would go on their 
way feeling the sadder in their own hearts. 
' Happiness in itself,' says the great Russian, 
* is like a beautiful statue that requires a 
pedestal, and the pedestal is the unhappiness 
of other people/ Yet, who would choose a 
dull uniformity of happiness ? Not Milton. 

As he wandered about the streets, aimless 
and hardly forming a plan, he met a woman 
standing at the door of a hospital, where she 
had left her sick child ; she was crying 
bitterly. The Niobe anguish within Milton's 
heart responded to this poor weeping Niobe. 
A clergyman friend met him in a Paddington 
thoroughfare. He was a little man five feet 
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high, and he carried a paper of buns. He 
ran full tilt against Milton,^ then shook his 
hand, and looked up in his face, as if he ex- 
pected his and all men's goodwill. Zaccheus 
might, have looked up with. this, particular 
look after he had given all his goods to feed 
the poor. Certainly little Mr. Luke would 
have had to swarm up a tree or a lamp post 
to see across a press. ' Good Milton ! dear 
Milton ! ' he said enthusiastically, ' I have 
never forgotten your old goodness to me at 
Cambridge. Any Mrs. Milton? Any little 
ones ? Ah ! single. Well, it is best for our 
work of ministry. I hear great thiqgs of 
your University work. A flock in its 
way, I shall run down to you some day. 
I have a large flock here, my only family, 
you know, and one of my little ones is sick,' 
waving the baker s paper. ' Here's French 
bread for the little one, but a better too for 
all. Living Bread! you know, Milton, for 
all. Good-bye, old fellow. The living Bread ! 
you know ; don't forget ever. Good-bye,' 
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and* be ran *on ducking under the elbows of 
the people on the crowded pavement. And 
on Miltofn too went through the crowd. A 
woman crying bitterly on a doorstep arrested 
him in the deserted square. Milton stooped, 
and eisked if he could be of any assistance. 
Her face, her manner, as she looked up at 
him, struck pity into his heart. Had she 
anywhere to go that night ? Had she no 
home ? ' Home ? yes, my husband brought a 
girl from the streets to my home to-night. 
There's no home for me no more.' Milton 
could not move her. He left her. And 
even as he came round the deserted square 
the tramp of men sounded on the pavement, 
and four policemen passed, bearing a maimed 
workman on a shutter. Milton just saw as 
he passed the poor eyes above a blanket 
turned up to the murky evening sky. 

Help and pity everywhere wanted, every- 
where given, but little availing. And he 
crossed over to Paris. In Paris it was Sun- 
day, and the people poured in from the little 
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Stations along the line Auteuil, St. Cloud, 
or St. Germain. Every man had a woman 
on his arm, every woman carried a great 
bunch of roses or wild cornflowers. One 
man In a blouse passed with a broken arm ; 
it was slung to his neck with a black lace 
shawl. There was a time when Milton felt 
the romance of Paris, and in his contempla- 
tive way would wander in the courts of the 
Louvre and the Luxembourg gardens, seeing 
the people ' all as they go on their way con- 
sorting and coupling together.' But now he 
was in no mood for contemplation. The 
train carried him on to Geneva, city of the 
philosophers. Oh ! insipid was their philo- 
sophy as the bluish waters of their Rous- 
seau lake. To Zcrmatt ! to the high Alps ! 
— to wander once more with the bachelor 
Antoine beyond reach of posts and letters. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE TRUE RACHEL. 

But Althea and Caroline sat on together on 
the pebble beach that morning of Milton's 
farewell— unconsciousr And the 'Lotus 
Blume' was about to come rounding the 
great Gleddon hill once more, bearing this 

day — as William Milton felt assured 

Altheas fate. Althea sat there, but not 
like a woman who is expecting that thing 
of which the essence is that we do not know 
of its approach. Althea's face wore a some- 
what perplexed expression, in which there 
was little of expectation. There was some- 
thing of languor in her motion, even as she 
got up and said she would walk up the path 
that skirted the hill, and watch for the boat 
that was to come from Leafy Bay. Caro- 
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line, half mechanically, rose to come with 
her. And then she glanced at Althea and 
wondered if she would not rather go alone. 

Just then, little Horatio came crunching 
up the pebble beach to tug at Caroline's 
hand. The other children were with their 
nurse lower down amongst the rocks, just 
beginning to be left by the tide. But 
Horatio had plans of his own, and special 
• claims upon Caroline at all times. Horatio, 
on arriving yesterday, had seen a little 
watering-pot in Miss Bird's miscellaneous 
shop, and he had then and there fixed his 
affections on a garden of seaweed, which 
would require constant watering out of that 
green pot. He pulled Caroline towards the 
quay. The two girls turned up the steep 
pebble ridge, and Caroline went into the 
shop with Horatio and picked the watering- 
can out of the medley of lollipops and 
'library' novels. When she came out, 
Althea had ascended up the path above the 
quay houses, and was standing there looking 
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out towards the sea. It was evident that the 
btisiness of life at that moment lay for Caro- 
line in the garden of seaweed on the beach 
below. She called to Althea to go on alone, 
and came down the beach again. 

Bob and Arthur were digging at a patch 
of sand with shouts of delight. They were 
gravediggers, they said, and were presently 
going to bury Horatio. 

'No, no ; 'Ratio's a gardener. Don't 
biiry 'Ratio.' 

' Bury Aunt Care,' then said Bob. 

'Yes, and 'Ratio '11 plant seaweed over 
Aunt Gare,' shouted Horatio, already water- 
ing his seaweed. 

While her grave was being dug by the 
children, Caroline had gone and sat down 
again by herself on the pebble beach. 
Althea's voice came calling to her presently 
from above. She was standing on the 
cliff liedge, overhung by brushwood, where 
William Milton had stood that morning. 
Caroline waved her hand in answer, and sat 

Y 2 
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on, letting Althea go on alone. And as her 
little figure disappeared through the brush- 
wood, Caroline thought that, whichever way 
matters turned, however haunted she might 
be with fears for Milton — Althea would be 
a welcome sight to somebody that morning 
coming from Leafy Bay — perhaps most 
welcome alone. 

So she, Caroline, sat on alone — feeling 
she would have been ashamed to own how 
alone — that bright morning surrounded by 
the children. It is almost unnecessary to 
speak of the inner life of a woman like 
Caroline. Bom for sympathy in its fullest 
and widest blessings, there had been a 
time when Caroline could stand alone, even 
in the cold breath of the world, if the ap- 
proval of one was hers. There had been a 
time when her heart cared for no affection 
if that of one other heart was denied. She 
had loved so much that she hardly had need 
to be loved in return. But the hardest of 
all was to bear now. Illusion was dispelled. 
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Her heart felt dry and empty. What wonder 
that Caroline had a longing for something all 
her own ? Her sister's children — little Eva 
and Horatio, who had crept into her heart — 
would soon be withdrawn, for there was talk 
of a second * coming home.' And her school- 
boys — County Granfer's brothers — true, his 
thanks, his friendship, had warmed her heart. 
But then, soon, they would be flying from 
her sheltering nest. All but she had home 
to prepare for. But she, Caroline, must pre- 
pare to be alone. 

* Why are you throwing stones into the 
sea, Aunt Care f ' said Arthur, who was 
always decorous. 

Caroline felt ashamed of her impatience. 
With a half-wearied look she turned to the 
fair landscape around her. 

The calm of the night before had ended 
in some rain, but a light westerly breeze had 
sprung up and driven all the clouds up the 
channel. Every moment some new light 
broke out upon the sea and the mossy nose 
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of the foreland. The gulls dipped and 
played upon the waters rising to the blue 
horizon. 

Caroline felt ashamed.. What ! with all 
the morning splendour about her, she had 
none but impatient thoughts. 

* Du arme Seel* bist nicht allein, 
Umringt von Sang und Sonnenschein.' 

How often she had sung those words, 
inspiring the hearts of others ! Yet now she 
sat there alone, struggling with her own 
heart's yearnings, within sound of the great 
song of the world carried on by . rustling 
breeze and tumbling waves beating upon the 
shore. 

The very vagueness of her thoughts 
oppressed her. So sad, as they looked back 
— so empty as she looked forward. She was 
glad when suddenly a little sail came in sight 
round the jutting rocks at the foot of the 
hill. She watched it a moment as it came 
on towards the quay, with a mere passing 
interest in the manoeuvre. Then, as it came 
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into the quay, it struck her that this was the 
boat from Leafy Bay. 

Bob and Arthur, who were on the look 
out, began rushing towards the jetty to greet 
John, Georgie, and Dick returning. Caro- 
line sat on watching them. Berritop was 
lowering the sail, the boys seizing the oars. 
Countismain stood up, with his eyes eagerly 
scanning the village and quay, leaving the 
management of affairs to Berritop and the 
boys. Caroline missed William Milton. 
But she thought it probable he was walking 
round by the cliffs. For a few minutes the 
boat disappeared behind the stone quay, and 
she thought she might be mistaken. Then 
the little group came up the flagstones, 
County ^Granfer towering amongst the boys. 
The little Stuarts had adopted him almost 
as their own elder brother during his first 
stay at Northam. They imitated Georgie and 
Dickie in clambering about those tall legs. 
With the same look of eager searching in his 
eyes, the young man, thus surrounded, came 
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hurrying up the beach to where Caroline 
sat. 

She remained sitting, but looked up 
brightly enough as he stood up amongst the 
boys, eagerly asking if she was rested, and 
was it possible they could all come to Leafy 
Bay that day ? 

* What, all ? ' said Caroline smiling ; and 
then there was a chorus of boys saying, * Yes, 
all; 

' How did the boys row ? ' she said, 
putting her hand out to Georgie and Dick, 
*and how did they look to Mr. and Mrs. 
Granfer ? ' 

* Very well ; oh, very well,' he said. * I 
see such improvement in them ; ' and that 
look of silent thanks was in his eyes. Dickie 
was clasping him, in his old way, by both 
legs, and begging that Horatio might go in 
the boat. County swung him backwards 
and forwards once or twice absently, and 
then said, beseechingly : — * 
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* Miss Halliday, may they go now to 

play?^ 

Caroline was amused at this appeal for 
the exercise of her authority. But she 
thought It natural that County . wanted to 
talk about his brothers, and her voice had a 
very pleasant knack of making itself obeyed. 
The boys all ran off to the rocks. Countis- 
raain was left standing alone beside her. 

' You don't find them too much subdued?' 
she said, looking up, smiling. 

' Oh, it is not of the boys that I want to 
speak. Will you walk with me. Miss Halli- 
day, along that path ? ' 

The receding tide had left a clear path 
of sand round the hill, up which another 
path zigzagged among clumps of gorse and 
furze, to merge again into the cliff path up 
above on the hill. 

' It is of you I must speak,' Countismain 
was saying, as they walked on, ' of you, to 
whom these boys owe everything. ' 

It was his way to be warm and eager in 
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Speech, though he had never been ^ with 
her. Only those silent thanks had baome a 
habit with him — as he looked at Miss Halli- 
day. And she even scarcely felt surprise now 
that, as he spoke, he took her hand, and 
sheltered by one of the great rocks scattered 
on either side of the path, he bent over it 
and kissed her hand through its glove. 

* You are their dearest, noblest sister.' 

* And yours, too,' she said. For some- 
thing in that word touched a tender chord 
in her heart. She had always wished for a 
brother's love. That brother's kiss upon her 
hand seemed to fill a need of her whole life. 

* No,' he said, suddenly looking up en- 
treatingly into her eyes. ' Will you be my 
wife ? Oh ! forgive me for speaking so sud- 
denly,' for her cheek had suddenly turned 
pale ; ' but I dare lose no hour, no moment 
in speaking. I have loved you since first I 
saw you — in this way alone.' 

There was a pause, and Caroline's voice 
sounded changed and distant when she said : 
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* But/^r. Granfer, you are so young, and 
life IS ^ all before you, and I — have known 
troubles. I have lived my life.' The tears 
welled into her eyes — her heart had been so 
oppressed just now. 

'And I,' he said, 'have known troubles. 
I have lived my life. When my mother died 
I thought I should never be happy again. 
When I first saw you I thought you like my 
mother. I have loved you ever since. But 
I was pledged to Katie. And you, your 
goodness and example, helped me to do my 
duty by Katie.' 

He paused for a moment, and then look- 
ing away over the calm and smiling waters, 
he said, ' And Katie, too, had her life. She 
was happy with me. And it, seems hard to 
die so young. But those who are gone, have 
they not another life to fulfil ? " They go 
from strength to strength." And we who are 
permitted to live still, may we not too go 
** from strength to strength ?"' 

He had raised his eyes to the blue sky 
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above the hillside, but now turned||them 
beseechingly upon Caroline. . ^ 

She could not speak. His words spoke 
to her heart so naturally, so peacefully, so 
truthfully, that they seemed to fall like echoes 
from her own thoughts. The curtain seemed 
to draw up ; it was a revelation to her that 
her heart could feel like this, and beat in 
unison with the young, stronjg heart. 

And then, even as she looked on him, so 
vigorous and young in all his strong manli- 
ness, her heart failed her. Caroline, who 
had stood still with her cloak fallen back, 
now drew it round her, and walked forward 
in silence. She had merged into the way 
that led up the hill, where there was only room 
for one on the path. He followed where she 
led. Suddenly a turning brought them upon 
Althea coming downwards. She seemed to 
have kept no outlook for the boat, but to 
have wandered in search of ferns. She came 
towards them now with both her arms filled 
with green things. 
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AJtD^eai had guessed County Granfer's 
secreWmore or less for two years ! Ever 
since one day he said he liked a white rose 
in black hair. Ever since he hung over 
Caroline's songs at the piano at Martincross 
Hall. And then yesterday he had let her 
know all ! But Althea had not thought to 
see his secret in Caroline's rainbow face so 
soon — ^for there were still tears on Caroline's 
cheeks, and a smile as she saw Althea, and 
County's face wore a half anxious, half glad 
look as he followed up the narrow path. 
That look made her say : — 

• Is it all right, Caroline ?' Althea's own 
face at that moment had such an honest look 
of pleasure, Caroline felt indeed that all musi 
be right She turned to Countismain, and 
her eyes were raised to his face first timidly, 
and then met his look with a simple, silent 
devotion* * Mr. Granfer, you must tell hen' 

* Miss Vyvyan knows part — she knows 
what I have felt so many years ; ' and then 
he waited for Caroline to go on. 
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' It is all right,' she said. 

With a hasty ' God bless you, Caroline ! ' 
and a pause filled up by happy glances, he 
turned to Miss Vyvyan again. 'And have 
you seen Milton ?' with a certain anxiety. 

The cloud rushed to Althea's face as she 
said ' No.' 

' What ! he was coming to say good-bye. 
He was going by the mid-day coach. We 
settled it this morning. I saw him off on 
Mr. Granfer's famous mare.' 

' He didn't say good-bye. And the coach 
has gone,' said Althea. .' I heard the horn. 
Let us go up the hill to ask at the " Crown." ' 

The lovers pursued their way alone, and 
Althea walked her way. They did not see 
the stern and sad expression that gathered 
on her face. Caroline's happiness, indeed, 
brought joy to her heart, but it was a heart 

"' 'y not at peace. What ! William had 

He could not wait a day ! He too 
le then only for Countismain. He 
had any message from her ! He 
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was wistful as ever, and had not given her 
time. 

With these thoughts Althea made her 
way to the Casements, and then returned to 
Leafy Bay. She recalled, as we do when 
a change has passed over our lives by the 
occurrence of an hour, with what a light 
heart she had left it yesterday. The path 
had not been without difficulties. William 
had been constrained in the presence of a 
third, but this had seemed but natural to her, 
who understood his reserved nature from of 
old. But now why did she look around, and 
feel as if some one had died ? Nay, it was 
worse. Yet William had only gone away. 
Was it faith in him that had died ? Althea 
looked round on the bright landscape, and 
found only doubt — doubt of him, doubt of 
herself in her mind. 

The drawing-room was empty. At the 
luncheon table sat Sophia and Mr. Granfer 
before a large sirloin of beef and a couple of 
fowls, with empty places down both sides of 
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the table. No trace of Milton here ! Althea 
had not expected it. Luncheon had been 
provided, according to Countismain's own 
plan, for Miss Halliday and three of the 
boys. Then he had started before know- 
ledge, just leaving word that he would bring 
them all back. Sophia had been at her wits' 
end, she said, to know how to provide so 
early a dinner. Mr. Granfer had returned 
from the moor expressly for it, and they had 
waited to sit down a whole quarter of an 
hour. Pray, could Althea inform them of 
Miss Halliday s movements to-day ? 

Althea thought that Caroline would not 
be strong enough to come by the boat, and 
perhaps she would get a carriage from the 
inn and drive over in the afternoon, as 
County Granfer was anxious she should bring 
the boys to see Leafy at once. 

* And very proper, I dare say,' said Mr. 
Granfer, 'that he should wish to entertain 
the lady who has acted governess to his 
children. But a lady in her situation ought 
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to have a little more punctuality, and more 
regard — more regard ' 

Mr. Granfer did not finish the sentence. 
At this moment the sound of wheels was 
heard upon the gravel, and there drew up at 
the door a waggonette driven by Countis- 
main, Miss Halliday on the box seat at his 
side. In the carriage were four boys, the 
two Granfers and Bob and Arthur — in their 
turn. The boys had not been able to re- 
strain a cheer as the quick trotting mare 
had brought them sweeping down the wood 
to the front of the house within sight of 
the bay. 

At the sound of that cheer, and the 
waggonette wheels passing the window, 
Mr. Granfer, who faced it, laid down his 
knife and fork and exchanged a glance with 
his wife. Gloomer had orders to show the 
party into the drawing-room, and ask if they 
had lunched. 

' The party had not lunched, and they 
were six in number,' Gloomer replied, 
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mechanically and majestically laying another 
place. 

Althea got up to call them in. ' Milton 
is gone ! ' said Countismain. 

Althea had not to reply. She brought 
in the hungry boys. County followed with 
Miss Halliday. Her bright, half-bashful, 
smiling looks were thrown away upon Mr. 
and Mrs. Granfer. The introduction was 
followed by no remark, except a request to 
know whether she would take fowl or beef. 
It was well that the luncheon provided 
was ample, for the appetites were joyous. 
,. Sophia reclined languidly, feeding her pug 
\ with bits of biscuit. And Mr. Granfer 
leaned forward, with his elbows on the 
table, his finger ends joined, waiting to know 
how they were all going back, and who 
did Countismain think was going to drive 
the waggonette back to the ' Gleddondale ? ' 
Countismain declared that he saw no expe- 
dient except to drive it back himself, and 
fetch the boat left at Gleddonmouth. Mr. 
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Granfer said if he liked to pass his time 
so he might please himself, but Countismain 
might get rather tired of the locomotion, he 
feared^ 

* County says he is coming to see Aunt 
Care every day, and Aunt Care is coming 
to see him every other day,* said Dickie in a 
loud voice to Althea, and nodding to affirm 
what he said. Fortunately Bobby, at that 
moment, diverted all attention to Sophia's 
pug, who looked around with an affectionate 
yet deeply melancholy expression on his 
face, by asking if he wasn't a negro — he 
was so like the. pictures in Uncle Tom's 
cabin ? County laughed loud ; Caroline 
laughed too at this capital joke. They 
looked as if a very little could make them 
laugh. And Althea smiled to see them 
laugh. 

But she has not eaten. She should be 

watched, that pale girl sitting listless in her 

attitude, even while she helps the child at 

her side. Are youth and beauly so secure, 
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SO triumphant, that we think of no danger in 
their presence ? Does the fury driven man, 
making his way to-day out of sight and ken, 
dream that life is long that he yields to the 
impulse to fly from all he loves ? that he 
prefers absence to seeing her happy with 
another ? The day may come when he may 
give all his freedom, all his pride, to have 
seen her happy for one day — even with 
another! But every hour takes William 
further away, and Althea is more and more 
alone, even while she smiles with her 
friends. 

The boys were sent off after luncheon to 
keep out of the way with Berritop till five 
o'clock, and required no twice telling, and 
Countismain went out with Mr. Granfer. 
Caroline had followed Sophia to the sofa, 
and began timidly — as in honour bound — to 
give Mrs. Granfer a clue to what had taken 
place. Althea had taken up the letters that 
had come for her that morning. They were 
the usual ones from her mother, and there 
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was one from Mrs. Craigie. She let them 
fall listlessly on her lap. From her place 
she could see County pacing with Mr. 
Granfer outside on the path, separated by 
the bit of sloping turf from the windows. 
With a languid surprise, Althea took note 
that the peaceful news County had to com- 
municate seemed to be received in the 
greatest agitation by Mr. Granfer. He 
looked before him with dilated nostrils. 
Occasionally he stopped to give vent to a 
fresh explosion, and then hurried forward 
energetically declaiming. We may guess 
what Mr. Granfer was saying to the owner 
of Martincross Hall. If he had proposed to 
Miss Vyvyan instead of her friend — fortune, 
a good county name, and Bishopscombe 
itself would presently have reverted to 
descendants of the Granfer name. Like 
William Milton, we may see the force of his 
aiguments. But Althea sits unconscious of 
what can so disturb Mr. Granfer. She sees 
only a perfect fate completing Countismain's 
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life and Caroline's. So satisfied is she on 
that score that her thoughts have leisure to 
revert to her own different fate — so perverse, 
yet so consistent,— oh ! William Milton. 

Meanwhile, at Caroline's side poor Sophia 
was squinting and falling silent, by no happy 
wistful looks or hints given by Caroline pre- 
vented from falling into her after-luncheon 
<ioze. Caroline's eyes sometimes wandered 
out to the lawn where the two men paced, 
Mr. Granfer thoroughly betraying his state 
of mind. At another time Caroline's quick 
susceptibility might have been wounded by 
Mr. and Mrs. Granfer's . reception. But 
Althea saw the serene and restful look in 
Caroline's eyes which had never been there 
before. She was learning how love can 
overcome pride in the heart of her friend. 
And now a sudden brightening came into 
Miss Halliday's face as County Granfer 
came up the gravel path, again alone, to- 
wards the window. The interview had been 
cut short apparently. Mr. Granfer had 
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retired to his study to digest County's com- 
munication alone. 

Countismain came in at the window, with 
a bright reassuring look. 

' And now you must come with me to 
Berry's cottage,' he said. 

* There is one thing I want to do first,' 
said Caroline. ' Can we catch the post at 
Gleddonmouth ? Is there a boy who can 
take letters ? ' 

* To be sure, if you command. By Jove ! 
there is one letter I have to write too, only 
one. Stop a bit Write here.' 

Tbe lovers sat down, happy to be oppo- 
site each other at the writing-table. Althea 
sat near, and saw their happiness. 

* What I have to say is so awfully elo- 
quent that I can cut it short,' said Countis- 
main, still looking up into Caroline's eyes 
from his note-paper. 

She watched him directing an envelope, 
and then laughed, * This is absurd, but both 
notes shall go together.' 
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Althea, bending over her work, saw the 
address on the envelope before it was dropped 
into the bag. 

'William Milton, Esq., 
' The Cloisters, 

* Northam.' 

* He knew it yesterday, and I do believe 
took himself off on purpose. Well, he is a 
piece of pefversity, but the truest of friends,' 
said Countismain. 

' He will have gone to Northam, but we 
must bring him back,' said Caroline. 

'And now for Berry's cottage,' said 
Countismain. 

And the lovers walk out at the door. 
The blue sparkling bay is before them. 
The future is rolled out before them. They 
see only Althea's smile as she gets up and 
watches them pass out. And not that she 
steadies herself at the writing-table to look 
at the direction of the letter they leave be- 
hind, for the leather bag always lying ready 
to go up to the moor. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THROUGH THE CLOUD. 
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business, and Caroline was pressing Althea to 
spend August with her in the cottage at 
Gleddonmouth. But no answer had come 
from William Milton to Countismain's 
'eloquent letter.' Was it again a case of 
* poste restante ? ' It was worse. Mr. Milton 
had gone, the college porter said, giving no 
address. Nor was it known whether he was 
abroad. 



The letters which Althea had read the 
day on which County Granfer and Caroline 
were engaged, were the usual ones from her 
mother, and another from Aunt Josephine. 
The last was written from the panting at- 
mosphere of Sloane Street at the close of 
the season. But Mrs. Craigie's letter, 
written on the stoutest ribbed crested paper, 
betrayed no pantings except for a change 
of metropolis. The object of her letter was 
to induce Althea to accompany her to Paris. 
The Colonel was already on the Boule 
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vards. Althea must soon give up her damp 
Devonshire to come with Mrs. Craigie to 
the comfortable little hotel so handy for the 
' Fran9ais/ between the Tuileries and Palais 
Royal. 

Althea read this letter in sight of the . 
sunlit waters of the bay, and had no desire 
to leave her damp Devonshire. She had 
written to tell her mother of Carolines 
engagement, and to propose returning at 
once to the Chauntry. Lady Theobald had 
written with best wishes for Caroline and 
many plans for Althea. * So unfortunate that 
the time is just at hand for some of Lord 
Theobald s round of wedding visits. Her 
mother longed to press Althea to her bosom, 
but hoped to do it before long. Won't 
Althea accept her Aunt Josephine's proposal 
in the meantime ? ' Mrs. Craigie followed up 
her proposal with the greatest urgency. She 
entreated her dear niece, in the name of all 
that made life agreeable, not to stay and be 
witness of the love-making in Devonshire. 
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Mrs. Craigie can quite imagine it all — very 
charming and interesting, no doubt — sur- 
prises in dripping arbours, lingerings in 
watery sunsets, very pleasant for the two 
parties concerned, but v^ry fade for a third. 
Now, if Althea came with her to the H6tel 
St Nicol, they would be cosy together. 
Colonel Craigie had joined a party to go to 
Geneva and Beau Rivage. If there was one 
thing Mrs. Craigie hated it was a lake. But 
Paris at this time of year was delightful, and 
she would take Althea to the Fran9ais every 
night 

Althea had no wish to oppose anyone. 
It is easy enough to fulfil the wishes of 
others when only ourselves are concerned. 
She travelled up to London with Mr. Granfer. 
Mrs. Craigie met her on the eve of starting 
for Paris. She exclaimed at Althea's sun- 
burnt cheeks. She did not think there was 
so much sun in Devonshire — the tan of ex- 
posure can conceal the pallor of the young 
cheek. Her young elastic form betrays 
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none of the weight of loneliness, bereave- 
ment, and thought 

The air of Paris felt hot and sultry, but 
it wore its brightest early autumn look. The 
Fontainebleau grapes were being sold in 
piles in hand-barrows in the streets, and the 
water-carts played incessantly, and the flower 
market under the Madeleine was bright with 
dahlias and banksia and roses of all sorts. 
Many strange-looking specimens of British 
tourists lined the arcades of the Palais Royal, 
and stood glued to the shop windows of the 
Rue de Rivoli. And Althea had a bonnet, 
for the very first day, which threw such 
becoming tints over her face that Mrs. 
Craigie declared the first days shopping 
agreed with her. The comedies of Alfred 
de Musset were being played at the Fran9ais, 
and every night Althea retired to sleep in the 
red velvet alcove of the little bemirrored 
bedroom on the third floor of the hotel, 
with the tones of Bressant s voice in her 
ears, uttering some noble complaint of de 
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Musset, or Madeleine Brohan, with Delaunay, 
pronouncing those thrilling dialogues which 
make the heart feel easy with a sense of the 
soul's deathlessness. 

The H6tel St Nicol is situated in a quiet 
street between two great thoroughfares — the 
Louvre and green avenues of the Tuileries 
on one side, and the parish church on the 
other. Althea often found herself going up 
the steps of St Roch in the early morning 
in a crowd composed of women in white 
caps, little children with cropped satin heads 
and black pinafores, sisters of charity with 
their flapping caps, and old men. All the 
church was alive. People hearing mass at 
side chapels, old women selling tapers, the 
Altar of the Virgin all alight, old men 
kneeling bareheaded, mothers reciting their 
morning prayers, while the two or three 
children with them knelt up too on the straw 
chairs, gazing listlessly about till all her 
beads have gone round ; — all these people 
doing their ^ Father's business '. — as they 
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have been taught to do it — in very business- 
like fashion. The Protestant girl had learnt 
a better way, and set her face towards that 
holy business, always awaiting us, though 
sympathy, warmth, and happiness may fail. 
But she felt a languor creeping over her, 
as if her very will failed, and the round of 
pleasure, to which she daily submitted, only 
increased her listlessness. 

And then came a day when Altbea 
couldn't sleep for pains, as from a chill creep- 
ing over her. The next day she had a 
racking headache. It would soon be better, 
she told Aunt Josephine ; and then she fell 
thinking of the stream at Leafy Bay, and 
how it trickled down to the cliff, and made 
a bound, and fell into the salt sea. That 
was where she hoped to, return to spend the 
autumn. Aunt Josephine thought she must 
be in delirium, and sent for the doctor from 
the British Embassy. All the Embassy, with 
its doctor, were away, but a junior partner 
came. He was one of those half-naturalised 
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Englishmen who insist upon speaking their 
own tongue with French expressions. Althea 
found little comfort in him. ' She lay in her 
alcove for three or four days with that head- 
ache — and on the fourth she had begged to 
have the intolerable weight of her hair 
removed. 

' My dear child ! cut off your hair without 
your mother's authority ! I can t take such 
a responsibility/ said Mrs. Craigie, kind 
however, and concerned. * The doctor says 
that you will be well in a day or two, and 
you will miss your hair all the winter. But 
I will write to Mary to-day.' 

And Mrs. Craigie from that day sat down 
to write her bulletins on the thick-ribbed 
paper to Lady Theobald. She adopted the 
cheerful tone with which she always supported 
her own minor vexations of life. Above all, 
she dwelt on the unhealthiness of the quarter 
noticed by the doctor, and begged that nobody 
would come, Mrs. Craigie had not the least 
fear for herself, never felt better in her life, 
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but had advised 'Anthony' to keep away. 
Monsieur Renaud, of the hotel, was all that 
could be desired, and most devoted. Mrs. 
Craigie's maid could give all the nursing that 
was necessary to Althea. And then followed 
the little question about the hair, and Aunt 
Josephine promised to write constantly. 

Lord and Lady Theobald were on their 
bridal visit at Stairs when this letter reached 
them. Althea's mother went to Lady Ashley 
for advice. Would it be wise to take her 
husband into any infection ? Mrs. Craigie 
had begged Anthony to keep away. Lord 
Theobald had all the consecration business 
before him. Lady Theobald, of course, would 
hold herself ready to start, but she herself was 
recruiting from many fatigues which preceded 
her marriage, and attended her settling at 
the Chauntry. She feared to be an extra 
anxiety to the dear invalid and her excellent 
aunt, and she trusted to hear better accounts 
by the next mail. 

VOL. IL A A 
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Caroline at Lavender House had heard 
from Lady Ashley of Althea's illness, and 
but two days before from William Milton. 
Countismain's 'eloquent note' from Leafy 
Bay had reached Milton, Milton was on his 
way home, but telegraphed to Miss Halliday. 
He asked for one word, one word to meet 
him in Paris. Was Altheaat Leafy Bay still ? 
And Caroline had telegraphed that Althea 
was in Paris, at the H6tel St. Nicol. 

Althea has longed for the silent moor, 
and long, quiet days within sound of the run- 
ning stream, but she has the room at the 
Paris hotel, with the sight of the tall windows 
opposite, and the street cries coming up with 
melancholy reiteration from below, and the 
days varying between headache and stupor, 
and nightmare for her portion. She has a 
feeling that she should make an effort to be 
better, that her room stifles her, that the 
doctor is inexperienced and misleading, that 
Aunt Josephine's maid makes mistakes at 
night with the medicines, but a leaden languor 
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creeps over her to keep her from stirring on 
her own behalf. 

But suddenly a change came over her 
condition. She had been moved in her bed 
into a larger room, with more space, more 
air to breathe. A great French doctor was at 
her side now, more familiar in his complete 
foreignness than the other, with his hybrid 
English tongue. The straw was down along 
the street, and the windows open all day 
within the closed Venetian shutters. And an 
English nurse had replaced Mrs. Craigie's 
maid. The whispered word 'typhoid' had 
been almost a relief to the sick girl, as there 
would now be no need to stir or struggle any 
more. She scarcely knew how many days 
had gone by since that word was pronounced. 
There was another man's voice through the 
door, she fancied, at the time. Althea one day 
opened her eyes, and asked the nurse if her 
uncle had returned, if it was he who brought 
the new doctor? The nurse smiled, mur- 
mured something evasive, gave her the 

A A 2 
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appointed nourishment, and Althea forgot 
her own question again. 

It is an odd tUe-a-tHe that watches there 
day after day in the little adjoining saloUy 
with its maroon velvet arm-chairs and centre 
marble table, and empire clock and candel- 
abra, under the tall chimney mirror. At the 
table Mrs. Craigie sits penning her bulletins 
and directions, and sometimes addressing her 
companion in a sharp, cheerful tone. Her 
companion's voice will not rise above a 
whisper, and his head is bent often as he 
sits in waiting. And yet there is an air of 
command in his presence here which Mrs. 
Craigie accepts, combined with his sorrowful 
and gentle deference. 

Yes ! fate has for once favoured William 
Milton ; twenty Mrs. Craigies would not 
have kept him out, but he has even found 
acceptance with Mrs. Craigie, He presented 
himself on the day of the first apparent 
danger; the apparent incompetency, too, of 
the naturalised Englishman. And that day 
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Lord Theobald wrote from the Chauntry 
that Althea s mother was so indisposed that 
she had given up all her visits, and was 
hardly in a state to know her daughter's 
condition. Colonel Craigie had adopted the 
course of remaining at Beau Rivage. Mrs. 
Craigie had seen in William Milton an un- 
flinching ally. And well it was for William 
that day that his afternoon's work was cut 
out for him — that the interview of dismissal 
with the naturalised Englishman was of ne- 
cessity a hot one ! The great physician called 
in in the morning had found the patient's 
condition so low that he feared he had been 
called in too late. * She must have been fall- 
ing into a weak state for some time/ he said. 
* It would be an unequal struggle between 
youth and death now.' 

The great French doctor's words have 
fallen like arrows on Milton's heart. But he 
turns to see that the least order is' carried 
out. There is much to be done. All shall 
be done to the last letter. Althea must be 
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very ill, and Milton very faithful, for Mrs» 
Craigie has put away worldly prudence to 
recognise in him a faithful ally against the 
dreaded foe. Welcome Love, when the fight 
is against Death ! And, in her own fashion, 
Mrs. Craigie feels the presence of these two. 
The sick girVs breathing can be heard 
through the door of the adjoining salon, and 
sometimes it stands wide. Milton can look 
upon the face he loves so well, flushed with 
fever. The windows are open ; through the 
Venetian shutters come the street cries, the 
Louvre and Tuileries clocks fall answering 
each other regularly — the St. Roch bells 
chime loudly, but Althea hears no bells* 
She is deaf with quinine ; her eyes are only 
half-closed, but she sees nothing ; she is in 
the fever world, the loneliest world possible. 
Her hair is cut short, and spreads over the 
pillow under the little indiarubber ice bag, 
which sits like a boy's cap upon the young 
curls. Milton stands on the polished floor 
of the little stifling salon, and dares not take 
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a Step to disturb her, forced to contemplate 
— contemplate merely ! What regret, what 
remorse might be his for time lost, occasions 
departed ! But even scfch thoughts are 
hushed. All is solemnity as he thinks of 
her. Has her time come so soon ? Is this 
sickness unto death ? Is her noble spirit 
called ? Has her soul pleased the Lord ? 
And not one day's fulfilment of earth's best 
happiness ! Modest was her vision of happi- 
ness, poor child, thinks Milton, in his bitter 
self-accusation. For it is William's name is 
oftenest on Althea's lips. So Mrs. Craigie, 
forgetting prudence, has betrayed in one of 
those days of agitation. 

A day or two have passed, and the first 
favourable words have been admitted into 
the vocabulary of the great French doctor. 
' Youth asserting itself ; favourable symp- 
toms ; nature working with the treatment.' 
Milton feels that his own deserts are alone 
against her ! He has walked down the street 
through the iron gates to the Tuileries, where 
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the band plays, and the children gather, and 
the nurses chatter, and old gentlemen read 
the paper, and the Parisian dl^ante comes 
swaying her slim waist down the green alleys, 
and the men talk politics, and the old night- 
capped palace looks down as if it could lead 
the whole world to philosophy — with its tales 
of change, and revolution, and short phases 
of romance. How often has Milton paced 
here, thinking, philosophising, more or less 
scientifically ! What will stop a man think- 
ing when he once begins ? Not the facing 
of his own death. But this helpless feeling, 
this longing, to give his whole life to prolong 
the life of another, if only by one year — this 
will humiliate, this will merge all thought 
into one aspiring prayer. 

Yes, Althea must be improving, for Mrs, 
Craigie's vocabulary changes too. She is 
stauncV in honour to Milton. That much- 
abused life of a woman of the world is, after 
all, thoroughly human; she takes her own 
view of happiness, but she is devoted to the 
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interests of her family, even her nieces. Mrs. 
Craigie had only desired the ^ good of her 
niece from the day that she had called upon 
Milton in his chambers. But she had not 
lived so long in the world but she knew 
determined love when she saw it She had 
seen it in Althea's face when she came to 
Paris. And, perhaps, the beautiful decla- 
mation of Mdlle. Brohan and Messieurs 
Bressant and Delaunay have had their effect 
on Mrs. Craigie. It was so long ago that 
she had heard Colonel Craigie make love! 
Perhaps he had never spoken of love at all, 
or only at an incautious moment, by the light 
of a bright moon or the scent of a good 
cigar. She may be pardoned for not having 
recognised — 

* Un coeur qui ne demande qu'un coeur, et 
qui desire ni pare a I'anglaise, ni eclipse de 
lune, ni m^me un clair de lune, ni scenes de 
roman, ni leur accomplissement.' 

But lately she had recognised this in 
William Milton, and now that Althea was out 
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of danger she had asked William Milton his 
* intentions/ like a good honest lady. A 
light had come upon her. If her niece was 
determined to have him, her own money 
affairs had so altered that Mr. Milton could 
give up his remote cloisters and live the 
life of a literary man in London ? Mrs. 
Craigie did not know much about literature, 
but she took a cheerful, comprehensive view 
of that honourable section of society which 
calls itself * men of letters/ Althea will have 
means to support the necessary housekeeping, 
while William Milton pens histories, novels, 
articles, not for gain but istime, which his 
wife, of course, will require. William Milton 
had suggested the deferring of the choice of 
his subject of penmanship till he might gain 
from Althea the consent which he said he so 
little deserved. This again puzzled Mrs. 
Craigie, but she concluded this first interview 
by explaining that her niece must, of course, 
be quite strong before she so much as heard 
of the presence of Mr. Milton. 
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The terrace of St. Germain is famous for 
its high position and salubrious air ; the 
easy drive from Paris makes it a convenient 
resort for invalids. The hotel where Mrs. 
Craigie would have resorted might have 
been noisy and crowded, but a quiet apart- 
ment has been found by Milton in spite of 
all difficulties, at the season when all Paris 
is at an itablissement by a forest or a spring or 
a plage de mer. The windows of the apart- 
ment open to miles of sloping vineyards, 
stretching away towards Paris. Mrs. Craigie's 
patient is confidently sent off by the doctor 
hither on a fine September morning. But 
Althea seems to miss the joy of returning 
to life, and air, and sunshine. The white 
and dusty road has been too great a fatigue 
for her. The lingering stage of conva- 
lescence is not over and full of discourage- 
ment. Mrs. Craigie, in vexation, wishes to 
summon the great French doctor, or Colonel 
Craigie still at Beau Rivage, or .Lord and 
Lady Theobald, who each write that the 
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Other keeps him or her from coming, but hold 
themselves ready to start. William Milton 
has begged Mrs. Craigie to send for no one, 
and, on his own responsibility, has walked 
up to Althea's couch. 

Her brain is too weak for questions-^- 
Milton is not good at explanations — ^but she 
knows now that he has watched all the while. 
This apartment, then, is of his choosing ? 
The flowers daily of his renewing ? Althea 
thought it was the Colonel. William has 
disregarded Mrs. Craigie and the doctor to 
come to her side ? Althea laughs and 
smiles. But the tears soon run down her 
cheeks, and she lies still, a^ she . is told. 
What are Milton's feelings as he sits there, 
with her hand in his, understood — forgiven — 
by a smile ? 

Tis not enough that thro' the cloud thou break. 
To dry the rain on my storm-beaten face. 
For no man well of such a salve can speak, 
That heals the wound and cures not the disgrace. 
. f . * • 

These words probably better than any 
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Others expressed Milton's feeling when he 
explained all to Althea. 

Mrs. Craigie belonged to the school of 
which that old lady was a representative who, 
on her death-bed, summoned her relations 
about her, and bid them, whatever tided ^ to 
* Keep up appearances.' She had written 

to Lady Theobald. * The L s are here, 

and the H s ; and, bad or good, it is 

known now that it is a match between Mr. 
Milton and Miss Vyvyan, There has been 
no resisting matters, and Mary ought to have 
been there to judge for herself,' Mrs. Craigie 
wrote. * Althea would never marry anyone 
else. There was something distinguished 
about Mr. Milton, and no doubt highly cul- 
tured ; he appeared to have some means at 
his disposal, and he was ready to consult 
Althea's interests. Let him be introduced 

as a man of letters — to the L s and the 

H s to begin with. Let him be once 

free from his stifling cloisters, and he would 
be a very proper match for Althea as her 
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father's old friend.' A few pencil words from 
Althea went with this letter to her mother. 

Lady Theobald's reply was in her most 
chastened mood. She had no word of 
worldly suggestion to offer to Mrs. Craigie, 
except an allusion to Lord Theobalds 
influence as a Governor at Northam. This 
might, in the future, be an advantage to 
Althea's husband. For Althea, her mother 
had only broken sentences and lines of 

poetry, and regrets that it should all have 

« 

happened just at the time of the consecration 
of the new chapel at the Chauntry. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

CONCLUSION. 

I 

• I LOVE you so much, William, that I would 
live all the year round in London with you. 
But why go away from Northam } If you 
must be quite free now, let us retire to some 
cottage in the country.' 

And Althea let herself fall on the mossy 
roots of a spreading beech in an alley of those 
highly ornamental glades known as Forest 
of Sl Germain, spreading far around its 
fashionable terrace with vistas of green 
avenues converging towards stone statues, 
where benches are placed beneath for the 
convenience of promeneurs. From the far 
distance came the sound of the band, at 
which the lovers had left Mrs. Craigie sitting 
on a chair, for which she daily paid the sum 
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of two SOUS, remaining thereon for the rest 
of the afternoon in perfect satisfaction, 
inspecting the Parisians as they inhaled 
country air to the sound of waltzes of 
Strauss. 

These were Althea's first delicious walks 
of recovery. 

* I am afraid that I have infected you 
with some distorted notions,' was Milton's 
reply, as he stood up before her. 

' Why is a cottage a distorted notion ? ' 
said Althea, with a happy nonchalance play- 
ing in her attitude, her voice, and look. But 
there was nothing nonchalant about the 
grave philosopher at her feet, as he said : — 

' I always thought you meant for town 
gods, Althea.' 

Always the old deliberate manner, but 
now the gravity of great happiness in his 
eyes as they are fixed upon her face. 

• What pomps and vanities ! Why, I have 
renounced them all, as much as you have, 
recluse that you have been — ^are — ^and always 
will be.' 
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' I am not so sure about those pomps 
and vanities, and the virtue of renouncing, 
or about the recluse. It is all very well for 
a man at variance with himself and the 
world to be a recluse, but for us ' 

* Why, think ! our own four walls, our 
books, your pupils, our neighbours, and a 
friend to stay, all these with country joys. 
What do you think I can see in mere society 
to prefer to these ? ' 

*The country joys are undeniable, and 
so, perhaps, the blessing of getting rid of the 
world as much as possible — ^the tyranny of 
opinion — as Clough says, 

All the assujettissemeni of having been what one has been, 
What one thinks one is and that others suppose one 

But why is it counted a virtue to escape 
from all these to the society of cows and 
sheep, or of a few mutually admiring neigh- 
bours ? The country gentleman, I grant you, 
finds in the country social opinion and human 
duties. But the literary man's place is in 
a big town, and so is Miss Vyvyan's.' 
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' What has Aunt Josephine been saying 
to you ? Oh, you don't know how it amuses 
me to hear you reasoning for her/ Althea 
said, looking up gaily at him and refusing to 
be serious. ' Let us go back to the crowd, 
since j^ou so despise solitude.' 

* No, stay here, Althea. It is pleasant 
under this beech. See how little the squirrels 
are afraid of us, and how the bracken is 
turning under this bright warm sun.' 

And they sat on for some time, pleased 
with each other, and every sight and sound. 

I • . • m « 

And Althea began her married life 
in her husband's cloistered chambers at 
Northam. But presently reform came 
thither as to every other institution of the 
period. A new body of Governors were 
elected, of which Lord Theobald was not a 
member. The Principal of the University 
resigned, and the vacant post was offered 
to Milton — personal influence being chiefly 
regarded by the new body of electors. But 



